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NIVERSITY | COLLEGE, ‘LONDON. — 
EVENING C LASSES. 

Prospectuses of the Evening Classes of Latin, Greek, French, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Geology, Practical C hemistry, 
Animal Physiology, Zoology, litical Economy, English ae 
Jurisprudence, Civil Engineering, and of Architecture and C 
struction, may be a on ap S ation at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

_September, 1861. 


RACTICAL “and AN NALYTICAL | CHE- 

MISTRY.—BIRKBECK LABORATORY.— UNIVER- 
sITY COL ak LONDON.— Professor ALEXANDER W. 
WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., aided by Assistants.—Practical Instruc- 
tion in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis and the Methods 
and Principles uf Organic Research. This Course qualifies the 
Student for the application of Chemistry to Agriculture, Medicine 
and the Manufacturing Arts. 

Arrangements have been made for giving practical Instruction 
in Gas Analysis. 

The Laboratory is open daily, from the 1st of October to the 
end of July, from 9 A.M. to 4 p.M., except on Saturdays, when it 
js closed at 2 o'clock. 

Students occupy themselves with Subjects of their own choice, 
under sanction of the Pri i pares by whom they are assisted with 
needfu! instruction and a 
A Ge Medal as sonny of. “merit for this class is given by the 











A’ 

: Fees: Session, 261. 5s.; six months, 187. 18s.; three months, 
EY, 10s.; one month, 41.43. A deduction of 40 per eal £ made 
for Students who can attend only three fixed days p 

A Prospectus, with full details, may be had at thie’ Ontice of the 
College. 

Course of General Chemistry.—Professor Williamson’s Lectures 
are daily (except Saturdays), at 11 a.m. from the Ist of October to 
the 3ist Mare’ Fee for perpetual admission, 9/.; whole term, 
6l.; half term, 32. 

sears ee SPENCER BEBE, A.M., Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and La 
JOHN E. BRI ICHSEN, Dean. of the Faculty of 


gies 
CHAS. ‘ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
iN MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
by Dr. FRANKLAND, at Five o’clock p.m. 

LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden. 
Physio ~4 — ee Anatomy—Mr. Sayory. 
mis a 
eer A of Anatomy—Mr. Callender ann nae Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre’ 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing “a 1, 1868, 


Materia steers F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harri 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery — 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Coote. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 


The Hospital contains 650 beds, and utot Lectures are deli- 
vered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. 
Black; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Tanrcenee, Mr. Skey, and 
Mr. Paget ; and on Orthopaedic Surgery, by Mr. Coote. 

c hment.—Students can reside within the 
Hospits il walls, subject to the collegiate regulations. Some of the 
Teachers era with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with t 

Information. respecting Scholarships and other details may be 
obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, Mr. Callender, or any of the 
Medical or Surgical Otlicers or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical 
M useum or Library. 





EEN’S COLLEGE, » CORK. 
SESSION 1861-62. 


( ) U 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 
On TUESDAY, the 15th of OCTOBER NEXT, at Ten o'clock, 
M.,an EXAMINATION will be held for the MATRICULA- 
TION of STU DENTS in the FA ¥ of ARTS, MEDICINE, 








September, 1861. 
y ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 1.—To Can- 
as have been selected for Bomnay. The Lecturer of ARA 
ives Notice that a will COM ae ENC E his Course for 1861—62, on 
43. 
formation about this or any te Oriental Language, apply ‘by 
post! to G. W. Leitner, Esq., King . College. 
INERALOGY. — xing Ss COLLEGE, 
Lo 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINER ALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the Application of 
Friday Morning, October 4th, at 9 o’clock. They will be con- 
tinued on ipa snasqeting WwW odnendey and Friday, at the same 
(jOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON 
The Frotpestus for the Session, commencing on the 7th October 
next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses 


DIDATES for a5 INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, and aon 

HURSDAY, October 3. Fee er term.—For further in- 
. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

M ndon.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 

Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on 
hour. Fee, JELF, D.D., Principal. 

Director—Sir RODERICK TI. MURCHISON, D.C.L. &e. 
of Ins a embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, by 


od peo Natural History, 5! Prof. Huxley ; Geology, by | 
I SAY; ineralogy and lining, by Mr. W arington 

smyth; “Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanies, by 

Prof. Willis. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





ROYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS:-OF EDINBURGH. 


he List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Examina- 
tion in General Education required to be passed by Candidates for 
the Double Qualification in Medicine and in Surgery conferred 
conjointly by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
for the separate Diploma of each College—to be held on OCTOBER 
%th, and on NOVEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on 
FEBRUARY ist, MAY 3rd, and A UGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, | 
and may be obtained on ee to the Officer of einer on re. 
The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDU TON, | 
= the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. are y now 
rea 
The attention of intending Students of Medicine is specially 
Tequested to the following New Regulations, in accordance with a 
tesolution of the Medical Council, applicable to — the Royal ! 
Colleges, Universities, and Licensing Boar is:—1. That all Stu- 
dents of Medicine must be registe hat ‘ices commencing 
medical study after September 1861 A be registered until they 
have passed a Preliminary Examination in General Education. 
3. That, except for those who have been detained by illness or 
ga unavoidable cause, the Rezister at all Medical Schools must 
closed within Fifteen, Fa after the commencement of each 
Reesion. ALE NDER Ww OOD, 
dent Royal ~. “ollege of Physicians. 
DOUGHAS. M ACLAG 
President Roy: at College of Surgeons. 
_Edinburgh, August, 1861. 


ERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 
TO PRINC ose OF COLLEGES, GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS, and OTHERS.—An English Gentleman (age 42), who 
has from childhood cae resided on the Continent, and hz 1d very 
great experience in Tuition, from having been many years Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Teacher Ex: ner in a Foreign 
phiversit y, as well as French and German Master in several 
Schools—one of which is a Government Institute for the 
Edueation of the Daughters of the Noblesse,—wishes to obtain, 
about New Year, in his own country, a Scholastic or other engage- 
ment, suitable to his acquirements. He is thorouzhly acquainted 
with the principal European languages; has travelled extensively 
in both hemisp' eres Ka <7 extremely responsible eapacity, and is 
Prepared to furnish ighest official testimonials : and private 
Teferences. In a LL, on as could offer adequate cash security. 
A Partnership in a really first-class School, in which advertiser 
Would zealously devote himself to the department of Modern 
angnages, (usually taught with ashe success in Great Britain,) 
would be entertained. —Letters, from Principals only, giving the 
fullest possible particulars, and stating if with a view to Part 
nership) two. of in-coming capital required, would be 
tly fi and would shortly be replied to. 
Address Professor D. F. B., care of Mr. Bailli¢re, Publisher, 2 219, 
Regent-street, London, W. 








CULT 
and LAW, and in pre 2 RT MENTS of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
will sphepterecp on Monpay, 


= — AGRICU 
SXAMINATIONS for Sipe ae 
have the power of conferring 
at these Examinations, TEN SENIOR SC How: ARSHIPS of the 


the ‘2st of Octoner. The Counci 
value of 401. each, viz.:—Srven in the Faculty of Arts, lwo in the | 
Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Faculty of w: and | 
FOL RTY-F FIV NLOR SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—Firteen in 
Literature, oa a ae EN in ‘Science, of the value of 241. each; Six 
in Medicine, ian Ein Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, of the 
value of 201.’each ; and Focr in Agriculture, of the value of 151. 
each ; to Sixteen of which first year’s Students are eligible. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on application to the Regis- 
rar. By order of the President, 

ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(in connexion with the University of London). 
SESSION 1862—62. 

The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on MONDAY, 
the 7th of October, 1861. The Session will terminate in July, 1862. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION wilt Lage giv en in the following 

departments, v 

Classics—Prof. J. G. Greenwood, B.A 

Comparative Grammar, English Language and corer tg Logic, 

Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A. J. Scott, 

Mathematics—Prof. / Pa M.A. 

Natural Philosophy—Prof. R. B. Clifton, 

History, Jurisprudence and Political — R. C. 














ristie, 
Chemistry (Elementary, aa and Practical)—Prof. Henry 
E. Roscoe, B.A. . F 





Netaral History (for thin, session Geology and Botany!—Professor 
W. C. Williamson, M.R.C.S.L. F.R.S. 

Oriental Langu: ages—Prof. T. Theodores. 

French—Mons. A. Podevin. 

German—Mr., T. Theodores. 

Elocution—Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 

| . EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day classes, 

include the following subjects of instruction, ae a glish Lan- 

| guage and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathen 3, Natural Phi- 
osophy, History, Political Economy " Cheniietey, Natural History, 








French, German’, st rear 
| ADDITIONAL LE TURES, on which the attendance is op- 
' tional, and without pee viz. :-On the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the Relations of 
Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for ne egg in classical 
learning ; annual value 20/., tenable for tw 

The UL ON SCILOLARSHIP, ‘for: ‘competion in the 
critical knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament ; 
annua value 20/., tenable for one year 

e DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, ‘viz. :—T wo scholarships in 

C bing annus al value . each, tenable for two years; 
a arships in Mathematics, annual value 25/. each, tenable for 


a AivTon PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 
The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value 151., given 




















annually. 
a Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as may 
esire 

The Tiineipal will attend at the College, for the purpose of re- 
ropeel Students, on Thursday, the 3rd, and Friday, the 4th of 

tober, from 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

OPurther particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes will be 
found in Prospectuses, which m mh be had from Mr. Nicuo.son, at 
the Coilege, Quay-street, Manches 

5G GREEN Woo, B.A., Principal. 
FOUN Pp. ASTO 
Solicitor and Secretary to the eamen ” St. James’s Chambers, 
Sout King-street, Manchester. 











rWwo LADIES, enjoying a delightful home in 

a healthy suburb, would like to RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
LITTLE GIRLS, who would be treated in every respect as rela- 
tives, and receive, in addition to the endearments of home, an 
education based upon principles of high cultivation. The French 
and German languages oan familiarly. Music and Drawing 
by Professors of eminence. Terms, 60 Guineas perannum. Refer- 
ences to families of distinction: —Address A. B., 15, Tyrwhitt- 
























































S?; MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
TUESDAY, October 1, at Eight o'clock, p.m., with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Mr. Spencer Smith. 

The Medical Appointments i in this Hospital are annually con- 
ferred upon Pupils without additional fee. The advantages of 
Five of these a far exceed as many ScHOLARSHIPS 
of Fifty Pounds each 
Physicians—Dr. aatiiew, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. Hand- 

field Jones, Dr. Sieveking and Dr. Markham. 

Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 
Mr. Walton and Mr. James Lane. 
Five ician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. Toynbee. Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURERS. 


Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, ig Sibson. 
Clinical Surgery—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. , 
Modicine—Dr. ‘Chambers and Dr. ol 
Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Sm 
Physiology. —Mr. James Lane and Dr. a 
Anatomy—Mr. James Lane and Mr. ga 
Operations on the dead body—Mr. W palo 
Dissections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. } Horton. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Mr. Field. 
Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. Botany—Dr. Dresser. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee. Denta Surgery—Mr. Sercombe. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent. 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 
PRIZES, &c.—The Medical appointments in the Hospital. A 
Scho lars! rship in Anatomy of the annual value of 25/. A Prize of 
201. for Students of the first year. Prizes in the several Classes at 
the end of each Session. 
The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
Royal Colleges of Phyeitiane and Surgeons, and the Society of 
wy is 891. 58., payable by instalments. 
detailed Prospectus will be sent, and further information 
ainda on application to 
+E0. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1861. 


RTOrAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, 

NCE and LITERATURE.—The NEW_ TERM will 

coma! ENCE on NOVEMBER Ist NEXT, and will CLOSE on 

JULY 3ist, 1862. During the Vacation extra Lessons are given 

by some of ‘the Professors. 

By order of the Committee, 

F. K. J. es 

Supt. Lit. Department. 


RYSTAL FALAOR SCHOOL of ART, 
sIENCE and LITERATURE.—Instruction for Latina in 
Ww. ATER COLOUR P/ AINTING, FIGURE DRAWIL MO- 
DELLING, &c.—The followi ing Private Studio Classes ay uadies 
have commenced during the xs eee, aD pa 2 continued 
during the regular Session, which m November Ist. 
WATER- were R PAINTING, MAN DSC. APE DRAWING, 
&c.—Mr. E. GOODALL.—Wednesdays or roy at 
am. No mae Pupils can at present be received for the itarday 
Class, which is complete, but a limited number of Pupils can 











Sept. 1861. 





SHENTON.—Tuesdays and Fridays, at 12°30 

Prospectuses can be obtained in the Office of t 1e Literary be 

ment inear Byzantine Court), Crystal Palace, or they be 
SHENTON 

Superintendent Literary Department. 

peg — Banks of the Mevss, Bel- 


be inscribed for the Wednesday Class. 
FIGURE DRAWING ast MODELLING, | &c.—Mr. W. K. 
forwarded by post. 
By order of the Committee, 
m.—A_ Married, Protestant GENTLEMAN, recently 
Profesor. in a Foreign University, and and residing in a health: 








PLEMEN'S ue district, desires to EIVE two or three GEN 
SONS, to ‘whom he can Bo every three GEN: 
advants ven and required.—For 


ge. ai 
fuller Pariiodtare, apply to’ to 1 W. » 29, ey Belliard, Brussels. 


| ADIES’ COLLK( FE, CHELTENHAM.— 








A Lady, who has had ch cxpertenay in the care of Young 
Ladies RECEIVES BOA’ ERs, the sanction of the 
Council. The highest refere. 1s giv ven, 


GENTLEMAN ( «tab), who is engaged 


4 


é every morning, except Sy ys i - Preparing Young Men 
r Woolwich and Sandhurst, by Instruction in the CLASSICS, 
SM TATE EMATICS and ENGL iS COMPOSITION, is desirous 


of Afternoon or Evening Work of a similar description. —~Ad 
CantaB, Deacon's News- Room, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


I J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARK 
30, Oakley-square, Hampstead- nary x. W., , 
RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG pin tab rae by age ry ns the 
Classes, and provide for them a venir ble home, 
facility for megs 
References :—Rev. msl Fie 
Park; J. GW al Mi pe 4, St. arigon, Se, “Pinchtey-road 
James W alton, Esq., 28, U Upper Gower-street 
PHYSICIAN, residing at the West-End of 
London, wishes to meet with a Young Gentleman about to 
Study Medicine or Science in Hy oe the London Schools, to whom 
he could offer an adyanti wgeous home and a share in the personal 
superintendence which he gives to his own son.—Apply to Dr. 
Lankesten, 8, Savile-row, w. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (fo Dadibaly 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE, a ) 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the cape Ae Fs 
THURSDAY, October 10th. 
R PUPILS aborp. I 











‘The SCHOOL for JUNIO 
Age will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Septem 
A few Pupils for the College and School are toe 
within the College, under the superintend , 











terrace, Lewisham-road, E.C, 


t. 
Prospectuses may be had at § the he oe TT 
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SCHOOL OF ART, 43, | 

UEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, in cx ogres with the | 
Science and Art Dep irtment.—The AUTUMN SSION wi 
COMMENCE on the Is st of October. Classes for ( eames Per- 
Spee, Model Drawing, Fruit and Plowers from Nature, “fand- 
sca the Antique, ntti ap M 1 Draped, Elementary 
rer a Applied od esign, &c. The Clas Wood Engravers meets 
three times a v — Prospectus or F orms of Admission may be 
obtained at the School, 43, Queen-squar 


LOUISA GANN, 
E CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


ART, at South Kensington, for Male we Female Students, 
and the METROPOLIT AN SCHOOLS OF ART, at 43, Queen’s- 
Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only (remove sd from 
37, Gower-street', and at Spitalfields, Cc Celepin street; Finsbury, 
William-street, Wilmington-square Thor nas, Charter! “eer 
Goswell-street ; Rotherhithe Gr: ummar School, Deptford-road ; 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre; Lambeth, St, 
Mary’s, Prince’s-road ; Hampstea: a, Dispensary-buildings ; and 
Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, WILL 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the Ist of October. 

By order of the Committee of C ouncil on Education. 


i" ILITARY EXAMINATIONS -COMPE- 
I TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff College »and 
Candidates for Direct Commissions or Staff Appointments, a 
PREPARED in all the Branches (compulsory and optional of 
their Programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 
8. -W. —<Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to Captain Lenpy. 


HE GOVERNESSES INSTITUTION, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has aon 
man years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of Eng stiah and Fx Oy ag GOVERN [EACH ERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROF eet Property 


HE FEMALE 









By order, 
Superinten: lent ind Secretary. 














IRS. 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 


Germany. _ No charge to P rincipals. 


= io 
RENCH, Italian, German. Dr. ALTSCHU L, 
Author of ‘ First German Reading 4 ee ater l Ze peer 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland,) &c Philolog. Soc., of. 
Elocution.- TWO LANGUAGES T AUG Pr in ~ same "Pani 
tely, on the same Terms a 1e, at the pupils’ or at his 
ze spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select 
: Preparation for all ordi- 
Army and Civil Service 
, PICCADILLY, 


















nary pursuits of life, the 
Examinations. —9, OLD BOND-STREE 


Feve: ATIONAL INS STITUTE, REDLANDS, 
ear BRISTOL.—YOUTHS are here PREPARED for the 
UNIVERSITIES, Professional or General Pursuits 
Principal, 8. GRIFF IT] He 
XFORD MIDDLE- CLASS EX AMINA- 
TIONS.—The only First-Class Certificate awarded for the 
last two years at Birming ham, the E ey Centre for the 
Midland Counti *s, has just bec by a Pupil of Brunswick 
School, Leamington. Three other a from this School passed 
their Examination. 
Prospectuses on a ation 
. HAWLE Y, Principal. 
oO ARTISTS.—TO LET, a LARGE 
STU DIO, with top North-East light.—Apply to 127, King’s- 
road, ¢ helsea. — 


S!- THOMAS’S __ MEDICAL SESSION. 


A GENERAL 
by ALBERT J. 
TUESDAY, Ist acaean 1861, at Solio. P.M. 


After which the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place. 














rrzROve ( TORY (ppm ere wilt be delivered 
NAYS, Es Ph.D., the Dean, on 





Gentlemen have the oa of paying 402. for the first year, 
similar sum for the second, and 10/, for each succeeding yeu 
9ol. at one payment, as perpetu al. 








Matriculation Prizes, dd 


Voluntary Matriculation E early 





caminations 


re held in 
nd Prizes are given in each of the three following 





October, 
divisions :— 
1st. In Mathematics, Classics, and Ancient History. The 
’resident’s Prize of Twenty Guineas. 
2nd. In Physics and Natural History. A College Prize of 201. 
3rd. In Modern Languages and Modern His story. A College 
Prize of 201, 
wet WM. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by W. Trre, Esq. 


P, F.R.S., the proceeds of 1,0 
Fr eth every third year. 
To the Three most distinguished Punils for Gener: al Proficiency 
in each year, the following Prizes are awa : 
FIRST YEAR’S STUDE 
1st. The Treasurer’s Prize 


ol. Consols, tenable for three years, 








NTS, 


of Thirty Guineas. 





2nd. A College 


Prize of 201. 3rd. A College Prize of Lol. 
SECOND YEAR’ S STUDENTS. 
ist. A College P’ rize of 3 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 3rd. 


College Prize of 14 

The Dressers and the Clinical Clerks are awarded to merit, after 
examination. bs 

THIRD YEARS nig acaa ts 
1st. A College Prize of 301. 2nd. A College Prize « 

Collexe Prize of 

Mr. Geo. Vaug 
Medal. 

Mr. Newman Smith’s Prize of 51. for the best Essay on “* Neu- 
ralgia 

The “Two House Heiegeons, the Resi dent Accoucheurs, and the 
Dressers are periodically selected, and are a. »vided with Rooms 
and Commons in the Ho of expe 

Two Hospital Regist 2 Annual Salary of 401. 
one at Sol. 


of 207. 3rd. A 








han’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 





each, or 





The Committee of the “ Nightingale Fund” has arranged with 
the authorities of St. Thomas’s for educating Women as Hospital 
Nurses, who, on the satisfactory mpletion of one year’s training, 
will be considered eligible to receive appointments as Nurses in 
the Metropolitan or Provincial Hospitz als. 

Prior to Midsummer in each on ar application should be mi ude to 
Mrs. W. Wanrprorer, at Thomas’s Hospital, either by 
Women as Candidates for Inraining, o or by Institutions for Trained 
Nurses. 





The Patients are admitted di ally 
Out-Patients seen at half-past 12 

To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the Conditions of the Tite 
Scholz arship, and further Information, apply to Mr. WuITrlgLp, 
Medical Secretary, resident at the Hospital 


at half-past 11 A.u., and the 





U Siveserry OF GLASGOW. 


SESSION 1861-62. 


The UNIVERSITY will be Publicly OPENED, by Principal 
es AY, on MONDAY, 4th November, at Twelve o'clock 
oon 


The various Classes for the WINTER SESSION will meet on 
the Day and at the Hours specified below. 
I, LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Trespay, 5TH NOVEMBER. 











Classes. Hours. Professors. 
Humanity, Junior...... Sand Tham. ...00. 
Senior..... 9 a and I Lp. m. Mr. Ramsay. 
— Private <soes ae 
yrones.. 12 heen. 





Greek, Junior, 
_ -—— Proyectiores 10 a.m. 
8 a.m. 
| A Rae 
9 and lla.m. 

8 and 11 a.m. 
8 p.m. (14th Nov. 
and Thurs. 
9 and 11 et arr 
- a.m. to3 pees: 

2N 





-Mr. Lushington. 





Senior. 
-—— Private . 
Logic and Rhetoric . 
Mor il Philosophy ... 
Political Economy. 
Natural Philosophy 
*hysical Laborator. 
Mathematics, Junior .. 
— Senior.........++ 

N poss aul History 


and P. 








Mr. Buchanan. 





>Dr. Fleming. 





Mr. W. Thomson. 


Mr. Blackburn. 









12 Moons, Tu., 
Thurs. and mal 1 
lp.m., Wednesday 


and} ym, 
II, THEOLOGY. 
Tvespay, 5tu NoveMBER. 
Junior........ 9a.m, SRR Hill. 





Dr. Rogers. 
Mr. Grant. 
Dr. Rankine. 





As tr snomy. 


Divinity, 


















—— Senior 12 Noon . 
Hebrew, Junior ... 10 a.m, , 
Senior, Public. BPMN. b050<c00<s ! 
— Private 9a.m., Mon., W > Mr. Weir. 
and Friday 





Arabic .. 
Ecclesias 





9a.m., 
ll a.m. oe 
Ill. LAW. 
Tvcespay, 517 NovEMBER. 
Roman Law ............ 
Scottish Law, M 
CONVEYANCING ..eeseesee 
IV. MEDICINE. 
TveEspAy, 5ruH NovemMBER. 








eal History :: .. Dr. Jackson. 





Mr. Skene, Ad- 


vocate, 





=i Dr. Anderson. 


a - DDE. Allen Thom- 
ee f son and Demon- 
8 
t 


tor. 
M‘Farlane. 








Dr. 
Mr. Li b 
Forensic Dr. Rainy. 
M: ov via Meal Dr. J. A. Easton. 
ate . Dr. Pagan. 
Tunitates of Me licine.. Pr p. m. Dr. A. Buchanan. 


Muatriculation.—By Regulation of the | Sen: sabe, every Student is 
required, at the beginning of the Session, to Matriculate, by en- 

a ing oon name in the University Album, at the Library, before 
j Class. 1e Library will be open, for the purpose of 
Mt: itricul: ato m, on and after Wednesday, the 16th of October, from 
11 to 3 o'clock daily, with the intervention of the holidays at the 
Sacrament. 








Examinati m.— By Ordinance of the Universities 
ommissioners, ‘‘ Any Student Seah at the time of his entrance 
satisfy the Professors in the Faculty o 
that he is pit ee to attend th higher 
tics, or any of them, is 
without having pre- 
ass or Classes in the same 
de P artment or departments; and, in the case of such Students, 
» Course of Study for the Degree of Master of Arts may be com- 
pleted within Three Winter Sessions instead of Four.” The Ex 
amination for this purpose will take place in the commencement 
of the Session. 








admitted to such higher C i 
viously attended the sFiret or Junior C 


g 
pa 











By order of the Senate, 
DUNCAN H. WEIR, A.M., Clerk. 
Glasgow College, intitle 10, ia 


ween of the TT AXES on LITERATU RE 
und the PRESS — AL to the Right Hon. 
T. MILNER GIBSON, 
rt scriptions, limited = One Pound, received at Drummonds, 
Charing Cross; and by Robert Chs umbers, urer, 47, Pater- 
noster-row, 6 JOHN FR: NC 1s. 
Committee Room, Hon. Secretary. 
47, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


REVIEW ER in one of ‘the first London 

4 Papers, having a most extensive knowledge of English and 

Foreign Literature, who can give the highest testimonials as to 

. pacity and specimens of his style, is open toan ENGAGE- 
NT.—Addre 3B , 50, Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


YH ib PRESS.—A PARTNER, of literary 
ability and business capacity, is wanted by the Projectors of 
a New Journal, for ablishing which all the arrangements are 



















lready matured, which will present features of special 
novelty, insuring its ulation among nur us and influential 
¢ te u of the community. Only a moderate capital required, to 





-mployed, under his own supervision, in develop- 
ing the enter e which promises to prove spee edily and abun- 
dantly lucrati Address Zeta, Onwhyn’s Newspaper Ottice, 


xclusively 
























ing in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, 
either as Part 
to X. 
AN’ TED, an ASSISTANT, in a PRINT- 
He will be required to atte »nd on customers, and 
pied, salary expected, &c. Only those thoroughly acquainted with 


i, Catherine-street, Strand. 
ier PUBLISHERS.—A GeEntLEemaNn of capital 
e.—Address, in the first instance, 
.¢ ire of Mr. , 19, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C, 
M oe LLER’S Establishment, at the West End. He must 
well educated, and of gentlemanly address, and not less than 
make himself gener: uly useful. Only such answers will be noticed 
that state full particulars as to how and where previously oceu- 
the business will be treated with.—Apply, by letter only, to Mr. 
HleninG, 137, Regent-street. 





Tess AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’ s PR ACTICAL 

INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 
scriptive and Priced List, 162 pages and 101 Engravings, post 
te for twenty-one stam —Apply direct to W. ALrorp LLoyp, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, London, W 

* Many manuals have been published upon aquaria, but we con- 
fess we have seen nothing for practical utility like this.” 

Era, Vet. 14, 1860, 











E FRIENDS of a LADY, suffering rem 
the effects of Intemperance, wish to pli ace er in a Priys 
Family, where ev care may be taken of her. 
of H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


A LADY wishes strongly to RECOMMEND, 
P as GOVERNESS to Young Children, or as Useful Com. 
panion, a Lady, 30 years of age, who has had great experience in 
tuition, having resided in one family years. Is of ladylike 
manners, and most amiable disposition.—Address to A. T., 30, 
Avenue-road, New-road, Hammersmith, W. — 





ate 
Tess V., care 











oO. BOOKSELLERS, § STATION ERS Ad AND 
PRINTERS.—PARTNER WANTED.—1,3001. to 1,402. pen. 
quired. Returns above 5,000, Churchman. preferred. First. 
class Business, fifty miles from Town.—Address, for particulars, 
Mr. Homes, 48, Paternoster-row, 


ADITES’ DRAW ING CLASSES. —Mr. B. R. 

4 GREE N, Member of the New Society of Painters in Water 

Colours, and ‘Author of various Publications on Drawing and 

Perspective, begs to announce that his CLASSES (limited to six 

Pupils each) will RE-ASSEMBLE October 1st.—FPor terms, &¢, 

apply to Mr. Green, 41, Fitzroy-square; or of Messrs. Rowyey, 
Rathbone-place. 


YREEN’S RUSTIC DRAWING MODELS, 

enabling the Pupil to Sketch at once. from Nature. First 

set (stile, roller, hencoop, es bag pump, cottage- acon), with 

figure complete, 11. 1s. singly, from 2s, 6d.—Sold by Messrs, 

ei Newman, Ree es, Ackermann, and the Inventor as 
ipove. 














ok ay ATED CATALOGUE of the best 
oe nee CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 240 Woodcuts, 


lg. post fi 
Sonn Grirriy, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 
HEMICAL APPARATUS and PURE 


CHEMICAL TESTS suitable for every Operation in Ele- 
mentary and Analytical Chemistry. 


Joun J. Grivrry, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill- -row, E.C. 











BURNERS for CHEMICAL USE.— 
The attention of Chemists is directed to a New Series of 

powerful and convenient Gas Burners and Gas Furnaces, suitable 

for Ignitions, Evaporations, and all similar Processes in Xcien- 

tific and Uperative Chemistry. 

Joux J. Grirrty, B.C 8 8., 119, Bunhill- “TOW, E.C. 








no BE SOLD, a 9- feet REFLECTIN G TELE. 
o- —_ Speculum, by the late celebrated Manufac- 
Fg S. ort & Ramsden, of London, equatorially 
mounted—a very rato instrument of its kind—the property of an 
elderly gentleman, declining its further use.—Apply to A. Apra- 
nam & Co., Opticians, 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 











T° BE SOLD, the VALUABLE COLLEC. 

TION of DRIE D BRITISH PLANTS, made by the late 
Samuel Gibson, of Hebden Bridge, and understood to be the most 

erfect Collection that exists, Gibson himself having stated his 
relief that it includes all but about fifteen Plants grown in the 
British Isles.—Apply to Mr. Ricnarp Asppen, 92, Mosley-street, 
M: Lanchester, 

NIEWSPAPER PROPERTY.—TO BE DIS. 
a POSED OF, the PLANT and COPYRIGHT of a well- 
establis shed and flouris hing WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, ina large 
City. he Paper has the largest circulation in the district, with 
a good advertising connexion, and is in thorough Roos repute, 
The Plant comprises Steam-Engine, Machine, Type for Sixty 
Columns, and every Office requisite. The Premises, which consist 
of Printing-Offices and large Publishing-Offices combined, are well 
and centrally situated, and low rented. A good Jobbing Business 
is attached, with extensive Plant, which may be taken at a valu- 
ation, or reduced to suit a purchaser. —Apply, by letter, to K. M., 
care of Mr. Thomas, Ac dyertising Agent, 26, Bry dges-street, Coyent- 
garden, London, .C. 


— TO TOURISTS IN IRELAND. 
‘K RONEY’S MONTH IN IRELAND: 

— To. Sp E AND WHAT IT WILL COS‘, is now 
ady, price 1s.—W. H. Smitu & Son, and all Railway Stations; 
MC ‘Glashi m & Gill, Dublin. 


I*s LY and THE EAST.—The Travelling 
Student in Architecture of soe Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, \at_present in the South of France,) offers his services to 

any NOBLEMAN or GENTI "EM! AN Boer TO TRAVEL, to 

whom his knowledge of the Fine Arts and Sketching would be of 
value.—Address J. R., care of Mr. Cates, 74, Whitehall-yard, 

London, 8.W., who w ill also answer any inquiries. 





















pena ELS, TO ALL PARTS OF THE 


WORLD, 
sy WHEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn, ) Parcel Express, Pas- 
senger, § and Insurance Agency. 
ALLY.—To the Continent, Spai: 
ol EE aK ck uY. —aeetege, Mediterranean, Egypt, Arabia, Africa, 
anada, Ame 
 PORTN iGHTL Y.—India, China, Eastern Seas, Corton, Turkey, 
Adriatic, California, West Indies, Central Ameri by 
MONTHLY.—Australasia, New Zealand, Cape : Colonies, West- 
ern Africa, Mexico, Brazils, Pacific. 
riffs, with through rates to ‘500 places, apply at 23, Regent- 
€ ; Chaplin's, Regent-cireus, W. ; 156, Cheapside, E.C.¢ 
anal the c hice Office, 150, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


N R. B. H. SM ART, REMOVED TO 76, Charl- 
5\ wood-street, Bel anne road, S.W., continues to INSTRUC T 
y RICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to attend 
Classes for English generally, and to engage for iteadines — 
‘The INTRODUCTION to GRAMMAR on its TRUE BASIS, 
with relation to Logic and Rhetoric,’ price 1s. of all Be kenilers 


N SALE.—The ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

NEWS, from commencement down to 1861, 31 vols. bound, 

half calf neat, except the last, in numbers. Price 15!.—Addres¢ 
E. G. H., care of T. Hodgson, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 


Notice of Removal. 
M* 




















SSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 
Have Removed to 
311 EGENT-STREET, W., 
( £2. BE the Polytechnic Institution.) 

Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more 
completely suited to the necessities of their work than were 
attainable at their old establishment. 
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COLLEGE.—Alif Laila, in Arabic, Calcutta, 1939-42, 4 
sols. 8vo. 2. 163.—Asis atic Society's Journal, 1834-61, complete, 
sl, 88. ee = oer Dictionary, fourth hae 

9, 308. is.—Shake- 
eee’ s Hindustani Selections, 2 _ 1844-52, 53. me er 's Bagh- 
o-Bahar, Hindustani, 1860, 8s. 6d.—Pope’s Tamil Handbook, 
Saunas , 1850, 208. Catalogues gratis. 
Brrnarp Quanitcn, 15, Piccadilly. 


a 

R. BANDINEL’S LIBRARY. —Just 

issued, a CATALOGUE of BIBLIOGRAPHICAL and 

other WORKS, selected from the Library of the late Dr. Ban- 
dinel, Bodleian Librarian, Oxford. Gratis on application. 

______ Bannan Qu ARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 

NG |) NGLING and FISHING LITERATURE. 

—A New BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, General 

Catalogue of Angling = Fishing Sy with Bibliogra- 

1 Notes and Data. y T. WEST Ob. In cloth boards, 

. 6d. YW al post- Ay for «te stamps.)—FeLp Office, 


QMENTAL BOOKS from ADDISCOMBE 

















1 UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — —Two or 
three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Sub- 
scription to this extensive a ary, and obtain a constant succession 
of the best Books in ever department of Literature on moderate 
terms.—Lists of the Bites fi), = orks at present in Circulation, and 
of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn for Sale, will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Cartes Eowarp Meupir, New Oxford-street, London ; Cross- 
street, M anchester; and New-street, Birmingh: nm. 


YWENTIETH YEAR of MUD I E’ 8 
LIBRARY. 

This Library was established in 1842, to promote the more 
= eral cireulation of the Best Works in History, Biography, Reli- 
Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fict ton. From its commencement, books of every shade of opinion, 
on all subjects of importance, have been liberally provided for the 
use of Subscribers ; and it now furnishes constant supplies of the 
best Literature to nearly every town and village in the kingdom. 

Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, with 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn for 
Sale, — be forwarded, postage free, on ogelicetiet 

Cuartrs Epwarp Mcpre, New Oxford-street, London; Cross- 
strec at, Mi unchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


Just published, 
J TILLIAMS & NORGATE’ s SCHOOL- 


CATALOGUE of French, German, Greek and Latin, and 
rer School-Books, and Maps and Atlases. Post free on appli- 
catior 

14, ‘Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
derick-street, Edinburgh. 


APIZTON MEN YAQP. 
Bats HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 


TORIUM, in conjunction with the Roman or ‘Iageew ed 
Turkish Bath. —This hi andsome, airy and commodious building, 
situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated Hot 

of the City, so famed for their efficacy in Paralysis, 

1, Gout, Rheumatism, Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
iseases, and in Dyspepsia, Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&c., giv es the Inmates the great adv antage of having the spacious 
Mineral Baths, Turkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up ata large outlay, with special regard 
to the cece tage iy of the Invalid, affording the comforts and 
— ances of a first-class Boarding Establishment. An yee ge 
ysician is attached to the Institution.—For Terms and : 
Particulars, address Mr. Pen ey, Sanatorium, Bath. 


YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 
M.A., M.D. Edin 
T e TU RKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
Medical direction. 


E YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH - SPA 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have all 
the advantages, if desired, of a private Residence. » Terms:— 
Patieuts, from 3} guineas; Vv isitors, from 24 guineas, according to 
accommodation. —Particulars of Dr. Rirrersanpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physic ian. 


i" KR. J. D, HARDING’ S PATENT LEAD 

TABLETS, (with File, Box, Holders and Stumps com- 
plete’. Effects can with them be obtained which are not within 
the compass of a ordinary Lead Pencil.—Sole Manufacturers, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. Sold by 


all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 
ji ANSIONS and ESTATES PHOTO- 
GRAPHED, on very moderate terms, by The yee 
SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 103, Newgate-street, 
Ww edding Groups, Schools, and every kind of out-door Shots raphy. 
HROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fae- Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever published (500) kept in 
tock. The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming ultimately a complete Catalogue of 
all published. Section No. 34, Milking Time, Cooper, 1/. 1s., 
23 by 17—Alpine Scene, *****, 17. 13., 21 by 24—-Pastures if the 
Morvan, Rosa Bonheur, 15s., 25 by 20—Street in Verona, Bentley, 
15s., 18 by 22—Shadows, Nico 1 128., 27 by 22; Sunshine, Bieol, ra 
27 hy 22 a pair —Breithorn, Switzerland, Mi: artens, 
Aqueduct at Nuremburg, Chapuy,838., 21 by 16—Trem De, c 
22 hy 16—On the Lago di Guarda, Rowbotham, 7s. 6d. 
Fark Scene, Ci a, 78., 21 by 16—Cagliari, Fer roBio, Te 
Catalogue Joun Mantey, 143, Strand, Ww 


i ABLEY's IMITATION OIL P AINTINGS 
Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Fight 
Hundred Examples, after Eminent Mz KS a view. Catalogues. 
J. Masvey, 143, Strand, V 


(00D FRAMES CHEAP. —Good Work, 
KT Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
adaptation of designs of Frames to Subjects made a study. No 
Charge for Packing or Cases. Catalogues. 
J. MaBLey, 143, Strand, W.C. 


[4 Y ALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Sheba Stereographs, and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. 

“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self-possessed, = aristocratic, than those of any 
other photographer.” "—Athenceu 
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HH Aetes IN TWO HOURS by the 

BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST LINE. Twiee each 
way DAILY, at REDUCED FARES. From London Bridge at 
10 a.m. and 4 p.., and at 9°50 a.m. and 3°50 p.m. from the Victoria 
terminus, Buckingham Palace. Cheap Saturday to Monday 
Tickets every Saturday afternoon. — Family Tickets. Cheap 
Excursions every Sunday. All these Trains run to and from 
Eastbourne. 


ORTSMOUTH from VICTORIA STATION, 
Buckingham Palace, in TWO HOURS and THREE- 
UARTERS, by the BRIGHTON COMPANY’S DAILY 
RAINS. Family Tickets to a the Isle of Wight, 
&c. Cheap Excursions every 5 oo, Mg 6d., at 7°50 a.m. Cheap 
Saturday to Monday Return Tickets by all Trains ev ery Saturday. 


HEAP DAILY RETURN TICKETS TO 
BRIGHTON—First Class, 138. ; Second Class, 9s.—are issued 
by the Train leaving the Victoria terminus, Buckinghz um Palace, 
at7‘40 a.m., and London Bridge at 8 a.M., returning from Brighton 
at 8 P.M. (Sunday excepted). 
or) FAMILY TICKETS to the WATERING 
PLACES on the SOUTH COAST are NOW ISSUED by the 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, to 
Families of Four Persons and upwards, for One Month, or ex- 
tended periods. This arrangement eo Brighton, Ports- 
mouth, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Worthing, Bognor, &c.—See Time- 
Tables. For Hastings, St. ‘Leonards, and Eastbourne, see separate 
Advertisement.—Tickets and full particulars can be obtained at 
the Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations ; 
or at the Company’s Offices, 43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 


at, to MONDAY at the SEA-SIDE. 

ETURN TICKETS every Saturday Afternoon, at low 

fares, o- the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from Victoria and London 

Bridge, to Brighton, ee Portsmouth, Worthing, East- 
bourne, &c.—See Time-Tables. 


YARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 
vii DIEPPE, by the New Daily Tidal Service, with Special 
Express Tidal Trains both on the English and French Railways. 
203. Second Class,; 28s. First Class. Return Tickets issued. Two 
departures daily (except Sundays!.—For hours of departure from 
London mn Eieilige and Victoria, see the Times daily. 


BEIGHTON, HASTINGS, EASTBOURNE, 

WORTHING, ST. LEONARDS, and the South Coast 
Watering Places.—Weekly, Fortnightly, Monthly, and other 
SEASON TICKETS, issued from London Bridge and Victoria at 
the usual low rates. 


























‘ales by Auction 
Microscopic Objects, Photographic Apparatus, &c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, ee 27, at half- ast 12 precisely, a quantity 
of EXCELLENT MIC PIC OBJEC oe a PROPERTY 
of the late COUNT ru YRED DE LIMMINGHE, two good 
Microscopes, Chemical Glass, Photographic perme ol Electrical 
riser agic Lantern Slides, and a variety of Miscellaneous 

rtic 
May = viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 














Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, Bronzes, and Objects of Art 
and Virtu, the Property of Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW 
& SONS. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
p . respectfully give notice, th: at — eth received instruc- 
tions from Messrs. THOMAS AGNEV SONS, to SELL hd 
AUCTION, at the ROYAL EX ANGE ROOMS, MA 
CHESTER, on THURSDAY, October 17, and seven following 
days, at 12 o'clock each day, in consequence of the retirement 
from business of Mr. Thomas Agnew, the Senior Member of the 
firm, and owing to the contemplated extensive alteration of their 
premises, which necessitates the removal of the property,—a 
rtion of their very valuable assemblage, including EN¢ iLIsH 
xICTURES of high class, and comprising the Ordeal of Touch 
the grandest work of Maclise, R. A.- wear recovering at the Sound 
of Cordelia’s Voice, by C. W. Co R. A., from the Brunel Collec- 
tion, and exhibited at the Art-Treasures Exhibition—Summer in 
Kent, the large picture exhibited this yearat the Royal Academy, 
y T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.—A fine Gallery Work of the late F. Danby, 4 
R A., po The os the well-known work of the same 
Master—The First Pair of Shoes, and Bed-Time, by W. ‘rith, 
R.A.—The Young Gondolier, ,andtwoothers, by F. Goon A R.A. 
—An Evening at Whitehall in the Reign of Charles IL., by E. M. 
Ward, .—The Derby Day, by Frith, from Mr. Valen’ Col- 
lection—Lost in ae Woods, by R. Redgrave, R.A.—The Valen- 
tine, by T. Faed, A.R.A. —The Trent Side, a beautiful work of 
7. ¢ ‘reswick, R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy this year, and 
two other import: ut Works of the same Master— Erith Chureh, 
the exhibited work of Anthony—Venice, oy D. Roberts, R.A.—A 
Seene from ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ a ‘ a chef-d’couvre of 
A, Egg, a A., exhibited at the Royal Ac and The Council 
by the same Artist—The Beach a "Hastings, and an 
cape, by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A.—A Rustic Sub- 
ject, a be: autiful work of Poole, R.A.—A Landscape, ge Cattle, 
and another important Work of J. Linnell, sen.—A ne 





















Winter Scene, by W. Mu lier—The Impr: core ste 
Miiller; and fine Examples of — ld, Fest el if 
Cooke, Ansdell, A.R.A., Faed, A. Re _ Neil 


As -R.A., 
Rankley, Kennedy, Pyne, Bri unthwhite, M: arate at baxter, 
M‘innes, M‘Callum, Noel Paton, Provis, Knight, &c. &c. 
Drawings are of the highest class, and bought ) ge “Artists 
and Exhibitions, many 1ibited during the current year, in- 
cluding A Soldier's Story, a chef-d’ceuvre of Jenkins—¢ +hristmas 
Time, an important work | of F. Tayler, and five others by this 
favourite Artist—Santa ina, a beautiful example of D. 
Roberts, R.A.—Cordova, The study a Abbotsford, and others, by 
the same gres it Master— Malmsbury Abbey, Lichfield, Aberystwith, 
and others, by Turner, R.A.—Four Gems by Birket Foster— 
Several fine Works of Prout, and others by Gilbert, Pyne, 
Richardson, Hunt, Cox, Harley, De Wint, Girtin, = ig er 
Smallfield Goodall, Fripp, Topham, C. Haag, Barrett, ¢ Fie 
ing, Stanfield, Dunean, Nash, 8. Cooper, ¢ attermole and Dav ieee. 

The Children in the Ww ood, the very celebrated group in marble, 
by John Bell, executed and exhibited in Hyde Park in 1851, where 
it was purchased by its late owner—Fine Bronzes, Marbles, Clocks 
and Candelabra, Glasses, Decorative Furniture, Porcelain and 
Glass; and a great variety of Objects of Art and Virta ; ; Ancient 
and Modern Engravings, and Books of Engravings. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at 
Mess Ss. Christie, Manson & Wood's Offices, 8, King-street, > 
James’s-square,5.W.; of Mr. oe Pepe -street, Birmingha AM 3 
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Mr. Roberts, Eastgate- -row, Cheste lessrs. Briggs & Mensforth, 
Printsellers, Bradford ; Messrs. Pawsons & Brails ford, Shettield; 
Mrs. Carr, mopern pe Preston; M‘Clure & Sons, ‘Buch: anan- 





street, Glasgow: and at Messrs. Agnew & Sons’ Establishments 
in Exch: ge- trl Manchester ; London and Liverpool Chambers, 
Liverpool ; and 5, Waterloo- “place, London, 8.W. 








L®oX ARD & CO., Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sx ues 
pen A the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
Augus' 


Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 


MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED 
manner, by wee” and Foreign workmen. ‘a the! nites 


OSEPH ZAEHNSD¢ 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 


English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 








ESTIMATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
—_ and a 
romptly furnished b: 
ASHBEE & D ANGERFIEBLD, 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in Colours, 
Sugravers on Wood and Copper, 
Copper-plate and General Printers, 
22, BEDFORDSTREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 4th, and BILLS for In- 
sertion by the 7th of October. 

50, ce es — London, 














Sept. 1 
TNNHE Weert INSTER REVIEW.—ApvEnr- 
TISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion in the 


forthcoming OCTOBER Number are requested to be forwarded 
to the Publisher immediately. . 


Grorce Manwarna, 8, King William-street, Strand, W. noo 
thes BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 68.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 


the forthcoming Number should be sent to the Publishers by the 
24th, and BILLS by the 26th inst. sia 


London : Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 








ATIONAL REVIEW, No. 26. — AvER- 

TISEMENTS intended for insertion in the fortheoming 

Number are requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 23rd; 
BILLS and P RUSPECTU SES by the 25th instant. 


_Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE. RE. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 

should be sent before the 25th inst. to 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


ATURAL HISTORY REVIEW.—Apver- 


TISEMEN “we for the forthcoming Number should be sent 
before the 25th ins’ 


t. to 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Cov ent- garden. 








On the Ist October will be published, No. 1 1, price Half-a- Cow, 


(Fue POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES 8. AMUELSON, Author of ‘ The Earth- 
worm and House-fly,’ * The Honey-bee,” &e. Containing, besides 
other interesting and instructive matter— 
CORN, by Professor dames Deckman, F.L.S. 
illustrated by the Author. 
THE CROWN ANIMALC U LE, by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
oat Illustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen W ~ 


. F.G.8. F.S.A., &e., 


THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lankester, illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, id the Editor, with Tllus- 
trations by the Author and Dr. J. B. “ees F.L.S., engraved 
by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, ah 

TRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. a F.R.S. 

WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, by the Editor, with a 
coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

DOGS, by Ed. Jesse, F.L.S., &e. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by James Breen, illustrated by 
the Author. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, No. IIT., for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. Monthly, 
with numerous Illustrations, 

NHE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 

Contents. 

Earl Russell—The King of the Mountains, Chap. IV.—Tri 
after oe by Dr. Thomson—The Captain of the “Vulture” 
Chaps. LIL. ¢ nd VV .—Gems from Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of the Picturesque: No. Rochester Castle—The Round of 
Wrong, Chap. 1V.—Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass 
Painting — yainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The Magnetizer— 
Tales of the Musicians—The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi—The 
Pinchbecks—Notes on Social Progress—A Night of Misery—The 
Say Heiress Hunters— Law and Crime — Literature of the 

on 


London: Ward & Lock, 158, | Fleet-street. 


This a: ay, exquisitely illustrated, price 7s. 6d. Vol. II. 


LL ROUND THE WORLD: 
an Illustrated Record of Voya ate Sees and Adventures 
in all Parts of the Globe. Edited by NSWORTH. 
)ftioe, 138, Pleat stret, Loaton. 


ILLUSTRATED COUNTRY MANUALS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
\ ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS and 


FERNS: a Complete Randoox of the British Flora. 
Revised by W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


Dr. LINDLEY'S BOTANY. 3s. (S.D.U.K.) 


YOUATT on the HORSE. With Additions 
by W. C. SPOONER, R.V.C., andI. K. BRUNEL, C.E. 88. 


YOUATT on SHEEP. 8s. 
YOUATT on CATTLE. 8s. 
Edward Law (late Baldwin & Co.), 16, Essex-street, Strand. 











THE ATHENAUM 


N° 1769, Serr. 21, 6] 








New Editions are now rei ady of all the Books in 


Vy ATSON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Specimens post free on application to the Publisher. 
George Watson, Publisher, Glasgow; W. Kent & Co. London. 


HE PRIMITIVE and PRESENT STATE 
of MAN. In Blank Verse. 1s. By Rev. RD. GASCOYNE, 
.A., Bath. 
in Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt, London. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
UNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book 
of Rural Poetry. Be: ,utifully printed on tinted paper, and 
adorned by a Series of exquisite Photographs. Small 4to. 21s. 
cloth Gy ant. 
*hotographs are true specimens of this wonderful pro- 
me Parr gy Review 
Griffin, Bohn & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 


CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN CLASSES. 
Corrected to 1861, and improved, 14th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and 
TRAVELLER’S COMPANION: containing an Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation; a Copious Vocabulary; a very 
complete Series of Dialogues on Topics of Every-Day Life; Dia- 
logues on the Principal Continental Tours, and on the Objects of 
Interest in Paris; with pisces of Epistol: ary Correspondence, 
With a Map. By GABRIEL SURE) A.S. Author of 
*The Standard La pac Dictionary of "the French and Eng- 
lish Languages, 
_Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF CARR'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
78. 6d. 


NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: Biography, 
aT eOLORS Geography. By T. 8. CARR, M.A., King’s 
Colleg 

_ ite distinctive claims are several. It exhibits 2,000 additional 

Names; Authorities for the Pronunciation; and the Subjects 

illustrated by short Quotations. The execution is terse, close, 

teeming with facts; compressing as much information into brief 
space as we remember ever to have seen.”—Spectator. 


CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
Edition, 63s. Pp. 700. 
“ Unrivalled, asa judicious and useful Manual.”—Dr. Major. 
London : Simpkin, _ Marshall li & Co, 








cess. 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Cheaper 











ROYAL ASIATIC 


price 4s., to be continued 


OURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY. Vol. XIX. Part “ 
Quarterly, will appear Ist OCTOBEI 
Contents: Trumpp (Rey. Ernest) On the Language of the Kifirs 
of the Indian Caucz asus—Tem per: ature of Constantinople—Oldham 
(T.), ‘* True Slates” in India generally, and especially the Slabs of 
the Kurnool District, Madras Presidency—Dalzell (N. A.), Ab- 
stract of Reports on the Cultivation of Imphee in the Jombay 
Presidency ‘or 1860—Journal of the Events which occurred during 
ven Expeditions in the Land of Kanim, against the Tribes of 
Bulala, &c., by the Sultan of Burna, Idris the Pilgrim, son of 
"Ali, translated from the Arabic by J. W. Redhouse, Esq.—Assy- 
rian Texts translated, by H. F. Talbot, Esq. 


B. Quaritch, 15, Pi ices adilly. 





ODEX ZACYNTHIUS.—_GREEK 

/ PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS of the GOSPEL of SAINT 
LUKE, obtained in the Island of Zante, by the late General 
Macaulay, and nowin the Library of the British and Foreign 
ay Society. ey Transcribed and Edited by SAMUEL 


PRIDEAUX TREGELLES. LL.D Half-red-russia, cloth 
antl ~ price ll. 1s. 
HE CODEX MONTFORTIANUS: a Col- 


lation of this celebrated Manuscript with the Greek Text of 
Wetstein, and with certain MSs. By ORLANDO T, DOBBLN, 
LL.D. 8svo. antique cloth, 14s. 

The Manuscript collated in this volume has obtained an un- 
usual degree of notoriety, from its being the oldest MS. containing 
the disputed verse of 1 John y.7: ‘* There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; 
and these three are one.” 


JUSEsIUs's ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


8vo. price 73. 


USEBIUS’S LIFE OF CONSTANTINE, 


with the ORATIONS. 8vo. price 7s. 


JVAGEIUs's ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
ORY. 8vo. price 7s. 
EBREW STUDENTS MANUAL: con- 


E sisting of—1. A_ Hebrew Grammar—2. An_ Introductory 
Lesson Book—3. The Book of Psalms, with Interlineary Trans- 
lation—and 4. A complete Lexicon. §8yo. price 18s. 


*,* A GREEK STUDENT’S MANUAL, on the same plan. 


UDAH and ISRAEL’S HISTORY 

fully separated and arranged =. ap column 
Notes, Indexes, &e. y the Rev. M. GENESTE. 2 vol 
8vo. price 25s. 


care- 
with 
. large 








This work elucidates the Scripture history of the important and 
interesting period which extends from the accession of Rehoboam 
to the Babylonish Captivity ; its object is yet further carried out 
by the combination, in their proper places, of those portions of 
the writings of the Prophets which fall within this period. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS’ CATA- 
LOGUE (by post, free) of POLYGLOT BIBLES, and Aids 
to the Study of the Scriptures, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, Lesson Books, Manu- 
script-margin Bibles, Commentaries, Indexes, &c. The Common 
Prayer, in various Languages, and Church Services of various 
forms, in every style of best flexible bindings and mountings. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 


yt aeeess; or, Faith the Knowledge of 


od. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


BSCURE TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILLUS- 
TRATED ACCORDING te; the SPIRITUAL SENSE. 


_ London: George Manwaring, 8, King W illic am-street, Strand. _ 


Just published, in post 8vo. with Original Photograph of 
Garibaldi, and Plan of Gatéta, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N the TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
through ITALY and SICILY. 
By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. — 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


WAS-I-HIND;; or, a Voice from the Ganges: 
being a sec of the True fae of Christianity. 
NDLIAN OFFIC 
: London : : George Manwaring, 8, King Wi illiam- -street, , Strand. — 





Now ready, in demy By 0. cloth, price 6s. 
PPvcarion: 3 INTELLECTUAL, 
nd PHYSICAL. 
By HE RB ERT MP ENCER, 
Author of ‘ The Princi ples of | ology 
George Manwaring, 8, King William- a Strand. 


MORAL 





London: 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


MHE LAW OF IMPERSONATION AS 
APPLIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8. W. HALL. 
_ London: ¢ George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY DR. DUNCANSON. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
HE PROVIDENCE of GOD MANIFESTED 
in NATURAL LAW. By JOHN DUNCANSON, M.D. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





In 2 vols. large post Svo. 16s. 
MHE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Condensed 
by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. _ 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HISTORY of the CREATION and the 


4 PATRIARCHS; or, the Ay prestrain Analytically 
Treated. Volume First—Tur Book or GENESIS 


“Written with great ability.”"—Aflas. 
_ London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand._ 


Cc heap Edition, Illustrated, price from 4d. upwards, 
HE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 
SERIES on SCIENCE, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. 
Lists free. 
“ Publications at once accurate and popular.”’—Times. 
__ Edward Law (late Bal iwin & Co.), 16, Essex-street. Strand. 


LLUMIN AT I O N.—Laing’ s Edition of 
MANUAL of ILLUMINATION: Woodcut Illustrations. 
Price 1s. 
LAING’S COMPANION to MANUAL of 
ILLUMINATION. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 

















Now ready, demy 8 8vo. price ls. 


NDIAN RESOURCES applied to the DE- 
VELOPMENT of a ag in Letters addressed to the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bart. M.P., Secretary of State for 
India, His Grace the Duke of ‘Sutherl Arthur 
F. Kinnaird, M. P. ey ROBERT BE 
Smith 


nd, and the Hon. 
‘SON, Esq. 
Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








This day, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


(COMMENTAS Y on the EPISTLES to the 
N CHURCHES in ASIA. By RICHARD CHENE- 
VIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
‘London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Vols. V. and VI. Svo. 288. 


T ISTORY of ENGLAND, 


oe of Edward VI. and Mary. 
IE 


of the 


containing the 
By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUI 
The Sec vee Edition, iri of Vols. I. to IV., containing the 
Reign of Henry VIIL., 
London : Babee, ‘Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


"DR. COOKE TAYLOR’S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 
Seventh Edition, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 


K TORY. With Supplementary Chapter, by CHARLES 
BADHAM, D.D. wy ae 


STUDENT'S } 
TORY. 


Sixth Edition, 63. 
MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 

A N EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
4 ARTICLES. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Also, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
owe EXPOSITION of the ARTICLES. 


on Professor 
By J. GORLE, 


___London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of the ‘Conversations on 
Grammar.’ With Copper-plate Engravings. Revised and cor- 
rected by her Daughter, LADY LEIGHTON 
Ww hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, ‘London. 





PBOTMOGERAPHIO PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
MEN.—Lists free on aonucetion, —Mason & Co. 7, Amem 
corner, Paternoster-row, London. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
IEUBNER’S GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, in good large % type, edited by the first German 
Scholars : :—Cwsar, 1s. 6d.—Corn. Nepos, 6d.—Tacitus, 28. ¢q.— 
Virgil, 18. 6d.—Livy, 6 vols. each 18. 41.—Sophocles, 28.—Ovid, 
Metam. is. —Horace, 1s.—Homer’s Iliad, 2%.—Odyssey, 2. 
pce a Anabasis, 1s.—Memorabilia, 6d., c &. Usual 
unt. 
"Cora lete Lists of 100 Volumes published on application to 
Williams & Norgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Hem 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick- -street, 
Edinburgh. 








Now ready, with 8 Illustrations, demy By0. PI price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


OTES on SHOEING HORSES; or, the 
Causes and tee ention of Lameness — from Shoeing, 
By Lieut.-Col. FITZWYGRAM, Inniskilling Dragoons. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 6 65, Cornhill. 


~ MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
post 8vo. 14s. 
N the ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in oe Struggle for Lifes By CHARLES 
DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S 
Also by the same hattinn: 10mm THOUSAND, post 8vo. 92, 


_A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
or John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 


Tas INDUCTION COIL: being an Explana- 
tion of the Principles of its Construction, with a Descrip. 
tion of ies ea illustrative of the Phenomena of the Induced 
Current. By . NOAD, Ph.D. F.R.S. &c. With 40 Wood- 
cuts, a 38. 
. Ladd, 11 and 12, Beak- street, Regent-street, W. 





MADEIRA, 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

\ ADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND 

SCENERY. 
A Handbook for Invalid and other Visitors. 
y JAMES YATE JOHNSON. 
“ The most Pen and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira 
yet published.” —Literary Gazette. 
_Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London: Longman & ( Co. 


SHIPBUILDING. 

Just published, in 4to. cloth, with Plates and Woodcuts, 
MYHE THEORY and PRACTICE of SHIP: 
BUILDING. By ANDREW MURRAY, Member of the 
ees gree of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Naval rye iernns — Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machi- 
nery H.M. Do rd, Portsmouth. To which is added, STEAM 
ROBERT MURRAY, C.E., Engineer-Surveyor to 





SHIPS, by 

the Board of Trade. 

Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
CONSUMPTION. BY PROFESSOR BENNETT. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, price 7s. 6d. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
By J. HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. 
Professor of the Tustitutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
“*One of the most valuable contributions to the pathology and 
treatment of phthisis in our language.”— British Medical Journal. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 












This day is published, price 5s. 
THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 
By J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
Author of ‘ Two Years in Syria,’ &e. 

“Mr. Farley's book is unquestion: ub} y the work of an honest 
man, and Mr. Farley will be believe he has defended a jnet 
cause ; he has defended it with agent swith a tone of sincere cor- 
viction, with an authority which carries persuasion to the minds 
bas his readers.’ "—Courrier d’ Orient, C onsisudtaaple. 

* Any contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable 
ous of fanatical hatred which took place in the Lebanon 
and at Damascus just a year ago, ought to be welcomed as ex- 
ceedingly valuable and opportune.” —Saturday Review. 

_London: Bradbury & Evans, i, Bouverie-street. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


4 GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
4 Ww sie by SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., 
&c. Fourth Edition. Scale, 28 miles to the inch, be: autifully 
coloured. Sheet, 5s.; mounted in Case, 73. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, by ANDREW RAMSAY, F.R.S. and G.S., &c. Scale, 
12 miles to the inch, hen ~ad coloured. Sheet, 1. Is. 5 ; in Case, 
11. 58. ; on Roller, 12. 

** As regards maps the novice in this country will find the 
guide he requires in the beautiful Map of England and W ales, by 
Professor Ramsay, which contains, in a condensed form, the 
cetad of the labours of many men continued through half a 
century.” Quarterly Review. 

“London: Edward Stanford, 6, Chs aring Cross, S.W. 





Twenty-third Thousand, price 5a. 


y Ta > Te 
OUILLON’S TEACHER’S FRENCH 
ASSISTANT ; or, Grammatical Institutes of the French 
Language: containing the Grammar, with a Series of Theoretic, 
Practical and Progressive Lessons, in which every ditticulty is 
expisines either es Notes or by References to receding Rules. 
Twelfth Edition. Edited by ALFRED HAVE, Esq., Author 





of ‘ The Complete French Class-Book. 
London: W. 


Allan, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
2s. 6d. purple cloth boards, gilt letters, 


E’S ORDERS NOT VALID IN ENG- 
L: AND’S CHURCH. By LEX ANGLICANA. 
“* An array of = Teas in a small compass, of no insignific: unt 
character.”-— Recor 
Wertheim & Co. 
Booksellers. 





‘o, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. ; and all 
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LonDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


—>—_—_ 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


. XXIV. (for OCTOBER, completing the Fourth Volume) 

will be published on Friday, September 27th. 
CONTENTS. 

I. RAVENSHOE. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of 

* Geoffry Hamyln.’ 
Chap. 24. In which fresh Mischief is brewed, 

25. In which an entirely new, and, as will be 

seen hereafter, a most important cha- 


racter is introduced. 
26. The Derby. 


A 


Il. A ZULU FORAY. 
II. THE VICTORIES of LOVE. By COVENTRY PAT- 
MORE. 
1, Jane to her Mother. 
2. Jane to Frederick. 
3. Jane to Frederick. 
4. Jane to Frederick. 
IV. THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. By WILLIAM 


POLE, F.R.S., Mus. B. Oxon. 
Vy. GOOD and EVIL: An Essay. By Dr. FELIX EBERTY, 
of the University of Breslau. (Concluding Part.) 
‘I. THE AMERICAN UNION: The DUTY and POWER of 
the NORTH to MAINTAIN IT. 
VII. NATURAL SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. By J. M. W. 
VIII. FROM LONDON to BALLACHULISH and BACK. 
. MORE ABOUT MASTERS and WORKMEN. By 
THOMAS HUGHES, Author of ‘Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford,’ &e. 


. THE NAPLES QUESTION. 
Author of ‘ Rome in 1860,’ ‘ 


Val 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Cavour: a Memoir,’ &c. 


will be ready on October 1, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


VOLUMES I., II. and IIT. are now ready, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


VOLUME IV. 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


TRACTS FOR 
PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


FIRST SERIES, handsomely bound in cloth, price 83., 
is now ready. 


The TRACTS contained in the First Series are sold separately as 
follows, price One Shilling each :— 
No, I. RELIGIO LAICT. 
By THomas Hvcues, Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School 
ays. 


Il. THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: A CLERGYMAN’S 
LESSONS PROM THE PRESENT PANIC. 
By the Rey. F. D. Maurice, Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
St. Marylebone. , 
III. THE ATONEMENT AS A FACT AND AS A THEORY. 
By the Rev. Francis GarpeN, Sub-Dean of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chapels Royal. 

IV. THE SIGNS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: an 
APPEAL TO SCRIPTURE ON THE QUESTION OF 
MIRACLES. 

By the Rev. Joun Luewetyn Davies, Rector of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone. 
Vv. ON TERMS OF COMMUNION. 
1. The Boundaries of the Church. By the Rev. 


Cc. 
2 The Messs ige of the Church. By J. N. Lanciey, M.A. 
VI. THE SERMON OF THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON 
ai moe AND THE LAYMAN’S ANSWER: 
A Dialogue on Doubt. By J. M. Luptow. 

2 Morality and Divinity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, St. Mary- 
lebone. 

VII. TWO LAY DIALOGUES. By J. M. Lrptow. 

1. On Laws of Nature and Faith therein. 

2. On Positive Philosophy. 





p No. I. of the Second Series of TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND 
EOPLE will be published early in October, and others are in 
Progress, and will speedily follow. 


CAVOUR: a Memoir. 
With a Portrait from an Original Photograph. By E. DICEY, 
Author of ‘ Rome in 1860.’ 6s. 6. 


“He writes well and with care. 


His book is short, i i 
and trustworthy.”—A theneum. . a re 





Macurtian & Co. London and Cambridge. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
FOR OCTOBER. 


DEMOSTHENES’ PRIVATE 


AND 
OTHER ORATIONS, 
viz, 
Against TIMOCRATES, ARISTOGITON, APHOBUS, ONE- 


TOR, ZENOTHEMIS, APATURIUS, PHORMIO, LACRI- 
TUS, PANT ENETUS, NAUSIMACHUS, BEOTUS, SPUDIAS, 
PHLENIPPUS, and for PHORMIO. 
Translated, with Notes and Appendices, 
By CHartes Rann KENNEDY. 
Forming the Fourtu Votvume of the complete Works. 
Post 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S 
LIBRARY 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Handsomely printed in demy S8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and Plates, at 93s. per volume, 


THE 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


With the Prefaces of Mr. CROKER, LORD DOVER and others, 
The Notes of all previous Editors, and additional Notes 
By Perer CUNNINGHAM. 
Illustrated with numerous fine Portraits, engraved on Steel. 
To be completed in 9 vols. 
VOL. VIt. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
[HE NAOTICAL ALMANAC 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for 1865. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 

; This day, post 8vo. sewed, price 3s. 
RicHAzkD CH®UR DE LION: 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY. 

London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


EWICK’S So. of BRITISH 
BIRDS. 


London: sold by Longman & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
and by all Booksell lers. 


NEW POEM.—Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
( Y O D A N D M 
MA London: Houlston & Wright. 
This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 

The NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, and other TALES, 9s. 

WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 
__ London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 

Crown 8yo. with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

LEMENTS of FORTIFICATION, FIELD 
and PERMANENT, for see Use of Students, "Civilian and 
Military. By Captain LENDY, Director of Peel g Practical Mili- 


tary College at Sunbury ; late ~ the French S' 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, W an Strand. 


and 








A N. 


ONDITION OF OUR LARGE TOWNS.— 
CORN EXCHANGE, LEEDS.—THE BUILDER of TH 
DAY, price 4d., contains:—Fine View and Plan of New Corn Ex- 
change, Leeds—The Condition of Sheftield— Domestic Buildings, 
Wells—Building ya Machinery—Cost of Westminster Bridge 
Schools of Art—Art-Instruction—On Iron Construction— ‘he 
South Foreland Light The Cholera in India—The Labour Ques- 
tion—Recollections of Pugin—Cases under Metropolitan Building 
Act—Skipton Castle—Stained Glass—Church-building News—Pro- 
vincial News—Competisions, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden ; and all B 





The FIRST PART of 


W. ODLING’S MANUAL of CHE- 
MISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical, will be published 
on October 1. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Vv olume the First, in 8vo. price 25s. of 


OOPER’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
SURGERY, New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, by SAMU EL A. LAN E, Surgeon to St. Mary’s and Con- 
sulting Surgeon to the Lock Hospitals, assisted by various emi- 
nent Surgeons, will be published on October 2. 
London: Longman and Co.; and the other Proprietors. 


On Tuesday, October 1, will be published, in 8vo. price 128. 


THE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of 

PHYSICIANS of LONDON ; compiled from st Sarat +4 
the College, —_ from other Authentic Sources. By WILLIAM 
MUNK , Fellow of the College, &ec. Volume ie Second, 
from 1700 or 180 


Scie: iene, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 1s. 


OVERNMENT EDUCATION, Reprinted 
by permission from the Edinburgh Review. 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S 
MANUALS. 
In feap. 8vo. with 39 Woodcuts, price 5s. sewed, 


“s 
N ANUAL of CHLENTERATA. By 

J.REAY GREENE, B.A. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
History in the Queen’s College, Cork, &c. Being the Second of a 
New Series of Manuals ‘@ the Experimental and Natural Sciences, 
edited by the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, M.A., and the Kev 8. 
HAUGHTON, M.A. ge RS. 


By the same Author, with many Woodcuts, price 2s. 


MANUAL of PROTOZOA, with General 
Introduction on the Principles of Zoology; being the First Manual 
of the New Series. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


‘HE QUEEN. *_NOTICE to the TRADE 

and PU BLIC.—In consequence of the continued demand 
for the Photograph of Her Majesty, issued with the first number 

of ‘ The Queen,’ the Publisher begs to inform the Trade and Public 
that a further number have been prepared by Mr. Mayall, of 
Regent-street, tn & an be had with the Paper of this or any ‘fol- 
lowing week. 1 QUEEN,’ an ee om Journal an Re- 
view, 6d. weekly. Me be had ‘F all E os me “J a by post for 
6 stamps, from the Office, 248, Strand, London, 

* The Queen,’ with Coloured Suppleme ah a weekly. 

The Supplement to ‘The Queen,’ for No. III., published on 
Saturday, Sept. 2ist, isa splendid Plate of Fi ashions, printed and 
painted i in Paris. Her Maj esty’s Photograph as issued with No. I. 

may be ordered, instead of the Fashion Plate. 


Office, 248, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCIENTIF Ic 











Will be published on the 1st of October, price 4s., No. IV. of 
THE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW: 
A Quarterly Journal of Biological Science. 

Contents. 


Reviews:—Brown-S“quard on the Nervous System (conclusion)— 
Duby, Sur la Tribu des Hystérinées—Blackwall’s Spiders— 
Sub-Kingdom of the Celenterata—Agassiz, Natural History 
of the United States, Vol. [11.—Wolf and Sclater’s Zoological 
Sketches. 

Onicina Articies:—Currey, Report on Vegetable Parthenogene- 
sis—Carpenter, On the Sy: ‘stematic Arrangement of the Rhizo- 
poda—Hz ancock, On the Cephalopoda—Rolleston, On the Cor- 
relations of Growth—Lubbock, On Recent Geologico-Archwo- 
logical Researches in Denm: irk (with Plate)—Sclater and 
Hochstetter, On Apteryx—Sclater, On Northern Limit of 
Quadrumana—Church, On the Myology of the Orang. 

Williams & Norgate, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, and 20, 

South ‘Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 








This day is published, crown Syo. cloth boards, 5e. 6d. 


PRACTIOAL and HISTORICAL COM- 
MENTARY on the LITURGY and RITUAL of the 
UNITED © Mt RCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND; with Exa- 
mination Questions. By the Rev, W. TROLLOPE, M.A., for- 
merly of Pembroke € ‘ollege, C ser 
Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. London: Whittaker & Co; Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. 5 and Bell & Daldy. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 











In 1l2mo. ‘stout volume, price 5a. 


EY to HINDUSTANT; or, an Easy Method 
- Acquiring Hinddstani in the Original Character, 
arranged on the plan of an English Spelling-Book. By HYDER 
JUNG BAHADOOR, late Governor of the Madras University. 
London : James Madden, 3 Leadenhall- street. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
With a fine Portrait of Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and a Vignette 
of the New Oxford Museum, price 5s. cloth, | ‘postage ad.), 

HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART ; exhibiting the most_important Improvements 
and Discoveries of the past Year in Mechani i the Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosop ry Electricity, Chem Zoology and 
Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, Meteorology ane Astre nomy. 
by JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Science,’ &e. 














In_use at Eton, ‘Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant-Taylors’, City of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ‘Academy, &e. 


Eu LLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS. 28. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 

REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 63. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








*,* This work records the gst of tie principal Scien- 
tific Societies, and is indispensable for such as wish to possess a 
faithful picture of the latest novelties of Science and the Arts. 

Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
TNHE MAHABHASIHYA, iG the ‘i ‘ Great 







Commentary,” by Pat: anjali, On th rammatical Aphorisms 
of Panini, with its Commentary th 

Commentary thereon, The Bhishya ipodyota. Vol. loug 
folio, containing the portion (803 pages of Sanskrit and oe Eng- 
lish) entitled The Navahnika. 

Edited by JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Principal of tuc 

Government Sanskrit College at Benares, with the aid 
of the Pandits of the College. 
Mirzapore, 1856. 
James Madden, 3, Leadenhail-street, London. 








Price, in Sheets, 31. 3s. A few Copies only for Sal 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


New Publications for September. 


——>——_ 


M. GUIZOT.—The CHURCH and the 


CHRISTIAN WORLD in 1861. Crown 8yo. 5s. [Just ready. 


New Work on Japan. 
CONSUL C. P. HODGSON.—A RE- 


SIDENCE at NAGASAKI and HAKODATT in 
With an ACCOUNT of JAPAN. By C. P. HODGSON, H.M 
Consul at those Ports. With a Series of Letters on JAP. AN, 
by HIS WIFE. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

i [Just ready. 


J. HENEAGE JESSE.—MEMOIRS 
of RICHARD III. and his CONTEMPORARIES. By J. H. 
JESSE, Author of ‘ The Court of England under the Stuarts.’ 
8y0. with \Poreraite and Plan, &e. (Immediately. 


Mrs. H. WOOD.—EAST LYNNE. 
A Story of Modern Life. By Mrs. HENRY weep. 3 gy 
Now ready 







“Truly the — is deceitful, and out of its depths of corrup- 
i c xhalation, the misty phantoms of passion: 
y seem, but are only delusions of Satan....This 
is the cross I must bear : sin and the swift retribution.” 
Longfellow. 


LORD DUNDONALD.—A REPLY 
fo the OBSERVATIONS in ‘THE QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW’ on THE AO TOBIOGE APHY of LORD DUN- 
DONALD. By MARCUS. 8vo. with Charts. LVow ready. 





Middle-Class Cookery-Book. 
FRANCATELLI,— The COOK’S 


GUIDE. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. 

This Cook’s Guide and Housekee er 's and Butler's Assistant 
contains a Practical Treatise on E sh and Foreign Cookery 
in all its Branches, and also Instr ret ms for Pickling and 
eve leped Vegetu vbles, Fruits, Game, &c.; the Curing of Hams 
and Bac« the Art of Confectionery and Ice-making ; and | 

the arraunement of Desserts. 
Tn a handsome volume, price 5s. with many 








Illustrations. 


Rev. Dr. CUMMINGS POPULAR 
ANSWERS to ‘ESSAYS and REVIEWS.’ Small 8vo. 4s.; 
—THE GREAT TRIBULATION, Twelfth Thousand, 7s. 6d. ; 
and REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH, Sixth Thousand, 


7s. Gd. 





The Hon -Mrs. YELVERTON.—MA R- 
S TO CIRCUMSTANCE.’ Second and Concluding Part, 
rice "3s. Also the First Part, Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 
Or, the whole work in cloth, price 5s. 





+ ~y 
MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, 

M.D. F.R.S. By HIS WIDOW. 8yo. with a Portrait, 14s. 

* As a narrative this work is more interesting than a novel: as 
the memorial of a great English worthy it will be perused with 
ric an incentive to honourable toil and the prac one of 
virtue, Shi sry of the rise of Marshall Hall deser c 
rank amongst the most favourite tales of the triumph of g 


>; as 





The Martyrs John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. 
The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN. By the Rev. R.C. JENKINS. 8yo. 14s. 


** This book has solid value, and deserves close attention.” 
Examiner. 
listinguished by 
708t. 


od picture of a remarkable 


ri man, 
wnat talents and vigorous energy. 


rng 





The Popular Sea Novel. 
Ready at every Library. 


VONVED the DANE, the ROVER of 
the BALTIC. 2 yols. 


** Rivals the productions of Fenimore Coope 
Marryat, in the vivid ‘pictures of a sailor 
scenes of the Baltic Sea 

“This is a great book, both in conception and 
in its own school has no rival. ictor Hugo mig 
have written some of its chapters: he has never written anything 
more thrilling or more terrible ; and Dumas himself has not ex- 
ceeded this writer in his account of the Rover of the Baltic.’ 

Morning Post. 


r,and even our own 
life and the wild 








execution, which 
ht be proud to 


With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5a. 
LORD DUNDONALDS AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. 


“* Ought to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.” 
London Review. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 vols. 8yo. with Plans, 23¢. 





London: RicHarD Bentitey, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


1869-60. | 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_——— 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


m ative of hoy el, Exploration, oer ee By CH ARLES 
)HN ANDERSSON, Autho *Ngami.’ 8vo. with 
I rtrait , the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

**Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adven- 
tures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of information, and 
spiritec d illustrs itions, will command a wide circle of readers, and 
become a favourite with all those who can appreciate daring per- 
severance, and a buoyant spirit under overwhelming dithiculties. 

The — rest of his story ne ver fl: as 3 for a moment.” —A thenewm. 
Andersson's book, illus with many animated pic- 
| sone of adventures connected with the wild sports of the jour- 
neys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
worthy traveller's tales, besides being v 

it gives to geographers. *_ Examiner. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV._ Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. 

** A valuable and interesting work. It unites the fascination 
of : .romance with the integrity of history.”—Chroni 

‘These volumes are very useful and valuable pon + to 

the history of France during one of its most important epochs. 

They are, moreover, entertaining to the general reader, as well as 

highly instructive to the student.” —Observer. 


The LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price 5s. we 
and Illustrated, forming the 18th Volume of HURST & 
BLACKE TT" S$ STANDARD LIBRARY of C heap Editions. 
““We have read this book with great pleasure, and recommend 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the indus- 
| try and ability of Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting 
than her story of the life of Jeanne d’Albret, and the narrative 
is as trustworthy as it is attractive.” —Post. 


|A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
| END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


‘L Hunt’sgenial humour shines ina book like this—worthy 
comp anion to his ‘ Town’ and ‘ Old Court Suburb.* ”"—Examiner. 








yalued for the information 








late | 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. Wills, 


| Author of ‘ Life’s Foreshadowings.’ 3 vols. 


|EAST and WEST. By J. Frazer 


| CORKRAN. 3 vols. 

| “There is more than usual talent manifested in this attractive 
novel, together with a combi 1ation of force and originality which 
induces the greatest interest.” — Messenger. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


| By Captain M i NE REID. From the French of Luis de 
| Bellemare. 3 vols. 

| : ‘This story is full of exciting -- ire *—Observer. 
| 

| 








‘A most attractive book.”—Po. 


|ALONE in the WORLD. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, decided to be the queen of the domestic 
| novel) unites the pathos and high morals of her ‘ Married for 
Love,’ with the wit of her ‘ Cousin Geoffrey’ and the humour of 
her ‘ Marrying Man.’ ”—Chronicle. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
of ‘GranpMotTurEr’s Money,’ ‘ WiLpFLower,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


COUNTY SOCIETY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
| Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated, by Millais, Leech, Birket Foster, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Volumes now ready :— 

1. Sam Slick’s Nature & Human Nature. 

2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

. The Crescent and the Cross. 

. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

. Wiseman’s Popes. 

. A Life for a Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

. Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

13. Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

15. The Laird of Norlaw. 

16. The Englishwoman in Ital 7. 

; 7 New. By the uthor of 


‘John Halifax. 
18. The Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
* The publications in this Library have all been of good qua- 
lity— —many give information while they entertain.” —Examiner. 


AND SEA-SIDE. 


e 
ash 








MESSRS. NISBET & CO0.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


-—_~jo 


I. 


LIFE WORK; or, the Link and the 


Rivet. By “L.N. R., *n ‘Author of ‘The Book and its Story, 
* The Missing Link.’ Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 


ANGELL JAMES, including an Unfinished Autobiography, 
Edited by R. W. DALE, M.A., his Colleague and Successor, 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. cloth, with Portrait. 


Il. 


The ROMANCE of NATURAL HIS. 
TORY. With Mlustrations. By P. H. GOSSE, FE.R.s, 
Third Edition. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Iv. 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN;; or, the Story 


of our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture and 
Science. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


v. 


BLACK DIAMONDS; or, the Gospel 
in a Colliery District. By H.H.B. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. B. OWEN, M.A., Incumbent of St. Jude's, Chelsea, 
Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


vi. 


The HARP of GOD: Twelve Letters on 


Liturgical Music. Its Import, History, Present State, and 
Reformation. By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. cloth. 


vil, 


DOCTRINE and PRACTICE: Lectures 


Preached in Portman Chapel, London. By the Rey. J. W, 
REEVE, M.A., Minister of the Chapel. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


Vill. 


BRIGHT SUNBEAMS in DARK 


DWELLINGS: a Tale of the Coventry Distress. By 
CLERUS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


1x. 


“The OMNIPOTENCE of LOVING. 
KINDNESS:” being a Narrative of the Results of « Lady's 
Seven Months’ Work among the Fallen in Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


x. 


ANNALS of the RESCUED. By the 


Author of ‘ Haste to the Rescue.” ‘With a Preface by the 
Rev. CHARLES E. L. WIGHTMAN. Crown 8yo. 39. 6d. 
cloth. 


xl. 


EARNING a LIVING;; or, from Hand 


to Mouth: Scenes from the Homes of Working People. By 
M. A. 8. BARBER, Author of ‘Castle Rag and its Depen- 
dencies.’ Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


XII. 


WORKMEN and their DIFFICULTIES. 


By the Author of ‘Ragged Homes, and How to Mend Them.’ 
Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


Also, a CHEAP EDITION, 1s. cloth limp. 


xu. 


DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: the Divine 


Plan, and Lessons of his Life. By the Rey. WILLIAM 
GARDEN BLAIKIE, A.M. Crown 8yo. 5s. cloth. 


XIv. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of JAMES 
WILSON, Esq. F.R.S.E., of Woodville. By JAMES HA: 
MILTON, D.D. Post 8vo. 7¢. 6d. eloth. 





London; Jamzs Nisper & Co. Berners-street. 
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LITERATURE 
—+— 

Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VII. Edited by 
James Gairdner. Vol. I. (Longman & Co.) 

Tue chronicles and memorials of England 

and Scotland during the Middle Ages are 

succeeding each other with an agreeable rapi- 
dity. ‘The volume before us is only a portion 
of 2 work yet to be completed, and it refers to 

a period in which the interest is permanent. 

The opening is solemn and dramatic—namely, 

the funeral of Edward the Fourth, with its pre- 

paratory incidents,—the “body washed and 
cleansed by a bishop”; after which, and other 
attentions due to defunct royalty, “the corpse 
was laid upon a board, all naked, saving he was 
covered from the navel to the knees, and so lay 
ten or twelve hours, that all the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, then being in London, or near 
thereabout, and the Mayor of London, with his 
brethren, saw him so lying.” Subsequently, 
the body lay in greater state, the preceding 
directions for which are very minute as to 
splendour of costume and position, with “his 
one hand upon his body, and a sceptre in the 
other hand, and on his face a kerchief, and so 
showed to his nobles, by the space of two days 
and more, if the weather will suffer. And when 
he may not goodly longer endure, take him 
away and bowel him,’—and so farewell King 

Edward ! 

To the next scene we turn with an impatient 
curiosity, hoping to be made witnesses of some- 
thing hitherto unknown touching the hapless 
young princes and their uncle Gloucester. 
Here, however, we are disappointed. The 
documents, collected from various and widely- 
separated sources illustrative of the reign of 
Richard the Third, are very meagre, and not of 
general or particular interest. ‘They comprise 
directions to the authorities at Calais, who are 
informed that they are not bound by any oath 
of allegiance to Edward the Fifth, the Lords 
having found Richard the true heir to the 
crown. Then follows a proclamation previous to 
the coronation, in which peace is enjoined, the 
carrying of arms forbidden, and all men ordered 
to be in bed by ten o’clock at night. The other 
Papers have reference to foreign alliances,—to 
questions of peace or war with Scotland,—and 
to negotiations with the nobles of Ireland, 
where the King’s father, Richard Duke of 
York, had once been governor, and had left a 
memory honoured and loved because of the 
liberality and political wisdom of his adminis- 
tration. The only passage in any of these 
Papers in which we approach, as it were, to 
the threshold of Richard’s home, is a short 
note to Louis the Eleventh, in which the writer 
thus expresses himself :—“ My Lord, my cousin, 
I commend me to you as much as I can. I have 
written to my servant, Blanc Sanglier, now 
being with you, to make provision of certain 
wines of the growth of Burgundy and La 
Haulte France, for myself and the Queen my 
consort.” It is pleasant, considering how 
things went in that royal household, to think 
of Richard and Anne quietly sipping their 
Burgundy while talking over the bygone days 
of their old loves and more recent adventures. 
Richard has set his heart on this Burgundy. 
He asks Louis to allow this little commission 
to be executed without “any disturbance or 
contradiction.” He adds, “you will do me in 
this a very singular pleasure; and if there can 
be anything I can do for you, on your inform- 
ing me, I will accomplish it very willingly.” 
Let us hope that the wine arrived safely, and 
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| that Richard, if he really poisoned “the Queen| Henry himself, however, was not yet alto- 


| our consort,” did not make use of this identical 
| Burgundy, which he so particularly coveted. 

| One other circumstance illustrative of the 
{social life of Richard and his tastes is to be 
‘found in his anxiety, after conciliating the 
great Trish lords, to induce them to lay aside 
ithe old “Trish array,” and assume the English 
‘costume. For this purpose, he actually sends 
|no less a man-milliner than a bishop, with pat- 
terns of various parts of dress, and models of 
| caps, and vests, and hose, and such like matters 
|that go to make up the man. Probably, the 
| prelate may have had some other samples in his 
{| band-box, and other work besides displaying 
|his samples; but that such things should have 
gone together is something curious, and since 


|the days of that handsome prelate of Canter- | 


| bury, who came to us from Savoy, there had 
‘never been a bishop or archbishop who had 
| troubled himself on others on the subject of 
| such gauds as these. 

| After the brief space occupied by the Papers 
|above mentioned, the bulk of the volume is 


|devoted to documents illustrative of the reign | 
|of Henry the Seventh, from 1486 to 1508. The , 


lanxiety of this king to enjoy the continual 
|favour and encouraging countenance of the 
|Pope is manifested by his tone of reverence, 
‘and the gusto with which he informs His Holi- 
|ness of the appalling fate of men who despised 
| Papal interdicts, sudden death and immediate 
, corruption of body having happened, within his 
jown knowledge, to one who laughed at the 
| Pope, and was adverse to the Tudor king—a 
|combination of incidents very artistically put 
| together. 

Perhaps, the condition of the kingdom, and 
| the political atmosphere of the period, the year 
1500, cannot be better described than by a 
| letter from De Puebla, the Spanish ambassador 
| here, to his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
| After kissing the royal feet and the hands of 
| their Highnesses, De Puebla states that “by 
'the good fortune of your Highnesses and the 
|lady Princess of Wales, this kingdom is at pre- 
sent so situated as has not been seen for the 
jlast five hundred years, till now, as those say 


gether secure; there remained one pretender 


| to the throne in the person of Edmund De la 


Pole, Earl of Suffolk, son of the loyal old duke 
who had married the sister of Edward the 
Fourth, and brother of the traitor Lincoln, who 
fell, at Stoke, fighting against Henry. Mr. 
Gairdner states correctly that “the story of the 
Earl of Suffolk has been very imperfectly told, 
and cannot be fully read without the aid of 
Papers which are here, for the first time, pub- 
lished.” The importance of the Poles arose from 
the marriage of the eldest son of the family, 
John, Earl of Lincoln, with Elizabeth, sister of 
Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third. The 
latter King, when childless, appointed John 
his heir, but Bosworth Field settled thatappoint- 
ment, and John fell fighting against Henry the 
Seventh,at Stoke. Hisnext brother, Edmund, on 
the death of his broken-hearted sire, the Duke 
of Suffolk, was allowed, for a “consideration,” 
to take the title of Karl of Suffolk; but his 
allegiance always sat uffeasily upon him, and 
as he was constantly at feud with the King, he 
began to look upon the latter as sitting in the 
usurped seat of the defunct John, Earl of Lin- 
coln, to whom Edmund De la Pole was next 
heir. The latter does not seem to have been 
quickened in grateful feeling towards a king 
who had once saved him from cord or axe, by 
pardoning him after conviction on a charge of 
murder; and when Edmund suddenly left Eng- 
land he had good reason for expecting to find a 
friend and supporter in the person of Maxi- 
ntilian, Emperor of Germany. That sovereign, 
however, promised unreservedly, but broke his 


| pledges, and finally turned Edmund adrift for 


| and painful life. 


| who know best, and as appears by the Chroni- | 


cles; begause there were always brambles and 
/thorns of such a kind that the English had 
occasion not to remain peacefully in obedience 
|to their king, there being divers heirs of the 
| kingdom, and of such a quality that the matter 


jcould be disputed between the two sides.” | 


| When it is remembered that the judicial murder 
|of the young Earl of Warwick, the “ last of the 
| Plantagenets,” is said to have been insisted on 
| by Spain, as one of the necessary preliminaries 
to the marriage of Katherine of Arragon with 
the Prince of Wales, the following passage in 
| 


|it has pleased God that all should be thoroughly 


the paltry bribe of ten thousand pounds,— 
which sum it is quite as wonderful a circum- 
stance that Henry should be willing to actually 
pay down. The Pretender now led a wandering 
Denmark, France, Scotland, 
Flanders,—everywhere was the hostility against 
him active or the friendship delusive. How 
entirely he was ruined in a pecuniary sense, 
how great was his misery, how fatal he had 
become to his kinsmen and adherents at home 
and abroad,—these Papers fully demonstrate. 
In every place of hoped-for refuge, he was a 
prisoner rather than a guest; and he was piti- 
lessly hunted down till he fell within reach 
of the arm of Philip of Castile, who ultimately 
sold the wretched yet haughty wanderer and 
rebel to the King of England, who, quietly 
biding his time, and cruelly feeding his prisoner 
with hope, according to report “before he left 
the world, recommended his son to do that,” 
which he had promised not to do himself. 
However this may be, the truth is, that in the 


‘year 1513 when England was at war with 


|this despatch has double significance :—“ Now | 


‘and duly purged and cleansed, so that not a! 
| doubtful drop of royal blood remains in this king- | 


| dom, except the trueblood of the King and Queen, 


| 


|and, above all, that of the lord Prince Arthur. | 


| And since of this fact,” adds the ambassador, | 


\“and of the execution which was done on 
Perkin and on the son of the Duke of Clarence, 
I have written to your Highnesses in various 
|ways, I do not wish to trouble you with 
j\lengthy writing.” The execution done on the 


| 


son of the Duke of Clarence was as cruel a, 


‘murder on the part of Henry the Seventh as 


|that done by Richard on his nephews, with this | 


jaddition, that it neither saved the kingdom 
jfrom anarchy, nor served the King, except in 
| obtaining a wife for his son, and securing their 
,possible offspring from the pretensions of a 
rival. 


France, and Richard, the brother of Edmund, 
took service under the French king against 
his country, Edmund was sent to the block, 
apparently without having committed any new 
offence of his own. The dukedom of Suffolk 
was made over the following year to Charles 
Brandon, whose only son (the Earl of Lincoln), 
by Mary, the sister of Henry the Eighth, dying 
in his father’s lifetime, the dukedom fell succes- 
sively to his two sons by his last and fourth 
wife, and the title in that line became extinct, 
for want of male heirs. 

Mr. Gairdner traces the fortunes of Edmund's 
brother Richard. “He was looked upon as 
one of the most distinguished of the French 
captains, and fell with the flower of their army 
at the battle of Pavia, when Francis the First 
was taken prisoner, in 1525.” This, however, 
leaves the history of the house imperfect. 
Edmund had two other brothers, of whom no 
mention is made either in the documents or 
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the Prefaces*to them, in this volume. They 
were perhaps, too obscure for history, but 
Cambridge has not altogether forgotten them. 
After ruin had fallen upon their family, these 
two brothers, Humphry and Edward, took to 
their books, in the above University, preferring, 
as it has been said of them, to claim by their 
own right title to learning than to be called 
lords by the courtesy of others. The highest 
dignity attained by these scions of a house 
whose first man of mark was Michael De la 
Pole, the Lord Chancellor, himself the son of a 
Yorkshire merchant who lent money to Edward 
the Third, was that of Archdeacon of Richmond, 
in the person of Edward. 

With Mr. Gairdner’s Second Volume, we shall 
pursue the course of history on which many of 
the documents he has already published reflect 
a new and interesting light. 





On Food: being Lectures delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum, By E. Lankester, M.D. 
(Hardwicke.) 

The Cook’s Guide and Housekeeper’s and Butler’s 
Assistant. By Charles Elmé Francatelli. 
(Bentley.) 

Cuemists tell us that diamonds are based on 

charcoal,—but nobody ever yet thoroughly suc- 

ceeded in making a diamond out of charcoal— 

a bright, pure, light-giving brilliant like Coggi 

Hassan’s, that diamond of all diamonds! There 

is a genius in Nature beyond all the receipts 

of Art, and unless men have a touch of that 
genius no instructions will avail them. The 
distance between the crude elements of food 
presented to us by Dr. Lankester in his Lectures, 
beginning with Salts and Phosphates, Heat- 
forming Foods, Flesh-forming Foods, the Oxygen 
and the Hydrogen and the Carbon, Ethyls, 


Tartrates, Citrates, Sulphates, and things too | 


occult and numerous to be catalogued here,— 
the distance, we say, betwixt all these and the 
brilliant results produced by M. Francatelli 
from these elements, and chronicled for the 
benefit of the unlearned and the unskilled in 
his ‘Cook’s Guide and Housekeeper’s Assistant,’ 
is nearly as great and the difficulties almost as 
insuperable as betwixt the base charcoal and 
Coggi Hassan’s diamond! Receipts are nothing 
without the genius to put them into practice. 
Genius itself is an occult combination of virtues, 
as mysterious as the process of making dia- 
monds; many men and many women possess 
the virtues in their crude estate, but in how 
very few do they exist as genius! Food is a 
great subject, of universal interest :—“ L’homme 
en mangeant remonte ses ressorts.” Dr. Lankester 
resolves our food into its elements; M. Fran- 
catelli combines them into forms endowed with 
tastes, odours and virtues that are proudly per- 
fect and defy the curious analyzer to do aught 
but—eat them. 

M. Francatelli writes down in good and 
lucid English his method of dressing Christ- 
mas Pies—Chickens & la Milanaise—Rice a 
la Sceur Nightingale—Mutton in fifteen dif- 
ferent fashions,—to say nothing of Poultry 
and Game in forms which bewilder the ima- 
gination ;—with hints and receipts for side- 
dishes “for every-day fare,” which, if realized, 
would make a plain man believe himself a 
perpetual Lord Mayor. He tells us “ How to 
dress Vegetables,” in whigh every receipt 
is an excuse for the Vegetarians ;—shows us 
methods of dressing Eggs which our grand- 
mothers did not know ;—“ different kinds of 
Puddings,” “Small Pastry,” “Creams,” very far 
removed from the simplicity of the original 
cow ;—Salads and Potted Meats, and Cold En- 
trées to use up scraps ;—in short, a glimpse, a 








beatific vision of the wonderful resources and 
possibilities that exist in bread, meat and vege- 
tables. After reading ‘The Cook’s Guide’ a 
housewife might be driven to despair and a hus- 
band “to register a vow” never to forgive cold 
mutton or tough steak. A man might believe 
that a bad dinner, if there were anything in the 
larder to make it of, was a sin; but let him be 
merciful, and reflect that, along with his receipts 
and rules, M. Francatelli has not been able to 
give the gift of following them. Aspiration is 
the first step in the ladder of perfection; and 
if M. Francatelli can cause his readers to 
desire to follow his precepts he will have 
achieved much. In practical matters success 
will generally crown painstaking. It is not 
alone in what he teaches that he is great,—his 
warnings will strike dismay into the heart of 
timid young housekeepers just beginning 
their domestic career. The Preface crushes the 
favourite handbooks of domestic instruction 
without mercy and without remorse. Surely 
the Authors of ‘The Modern Housewife’ and of 
‘Modern Domestic Cookery’ were not actuated 
by a malignant demon when they enjoined 
their followers to “make their green pea soup 
with milk,” to flavour their “gravy soup with 
walnut catsup,” and to “cook rabbits with the 
indiscriminate use of wine, lemon, vinegar, 
butter, garlic, spices and cayenne pepper.” But 
such, alas, is the fact, and as M. Francatelli 
sadly says, “it is beyond a doubt that too many 
who have presumed to write on the art and 
science of Cookery are very far from possessing 
any adequate knowledge of the art and science 
they so recklessly attempt to teach”; — no 
wonder, therefore, that the diamond has not 
yet been obtained out of the charcoal! 


But there is a genius required in the eater as 
well as in the cook,—“ Les animaux se repais- 
sent, 'homme mange—lhomme d’esprit seul 
sait manger,” says the highest authority upon 
gastronomy. “ La destinée des nations dépend 
de la maniére dont elles se nourrissent ;”—after 
that no more need be said to prove that the, 
homely proverb about “the devil sending cooks’ 
is the highest act of malignity ever attributed 
to him,—the power of malice can no further 
go! 

The Lectures of Dr. Lankester, originally 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum, 
possess the great merit of being interesting. 
The information, although it may be gathered 
from sources not inaccessible to those who will 
read for themselves, is brought together and 
arranged with the intelligence of a» man who 
thoroughly understands and performs what he 
intends to do. The facts thus presented gain 
an additional value by bearing the impress and 
sanction of his own opinions. - The Lectures 
give an account of the principal objects of our 
food and drink,—their constituent parts, their 
chemical combinations, their effect upon the 
human system, their relative value as nutritive, 
or restorative, or stimulant. In addition to the 
chapters on Food and Drink, there is an addi- 
tional chapter on Tobacco and the Use of Opium, 
another on Spices and Condiments; these are 
the most interesting in the book. There is no 
pretence about these Lectures; the style is clear 
and pleasant: and for a work of general infor- 
mation on a subject interesting to everybody 
these Lectures on Food will be useful and 
popular. They contain the information which 
every one ought to possess, and there is skill 
shown in giving as much as is necessary and no 
more than is desirable. Dr. Lankester has ful- 
filled the task he proposed to himself with 
judgment and success. 








After Icebergs with a Painter: a Summer 
Voyage to Labrador and around Newfound. 
land. By Rev. Louis L, Noble. (Low & Co) 


THoseE who, like ourselves and probably some 
of our readers, are fresh from the glaciers 
around Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, will 
gladly take in hand a volume on Icebergs, 
The Swiss glaciers are grand and beautiful; 
but to mere passing and popular apprehension 
they are motionless and monotonous. Accurate 
measurements assure us that they move at 
certain ascertainable rates; and the occasional 
discovery, as recently near Chamouni, of the 
relics of long since perished guides and moun- 
taineers confirms such scientific assurance, 
Otherwise, we might regard them as being 
movelessas the great mountains whosesides they 
adorn. But the iceberg is the living, voyaging 
glacier—the wandering Alp of the sea. The 
Alpine glacier moves inch by inch, the iceberg 
mile by mile. The iceberg advances further in 
one day than the glacier in one year. The glacier 
stretches itself upon its own rocky rack, and 
its icy limbs crack and rend, and are dismem- 
bered by the voluntary process. The iceberg 
floats on, for a time, whole and unbroken. It 
floats upon a yielding bed of water; it sways 
gently down the waves; it bends gracefully 
under its own gravity ; and for a brief while 
preserves its gelid integrity, amidst storms 
and tempests, and the continual sappings of 
its foundations. 

In these respects, it is the opposite of the 
glacier of the mountains, even though in the 
mountains it may have been cradled. So soon 
as the impelling action from behind becomes 
more and more energetic in the high steeps of 
its birthplace, by a process comparatively noise- 
less and gradual (not by sudden and sharp dis- 
severance, as many suppose), and by annual 
proportions, step after step, these enormous 
ice-masses gradually reach the waters which 
are swelling in readiness to receive them. 
While the lesser masses fall and break off into 
the brine, the larger ones gradually glide into 
the buoyant element, and there begin their 
devious career. They have escaped from the 
rigid embrace of the nurturing mountain. They 
are now launched into life and motion. They 
have left the calm, quiet deathliness of the 
parent source for ever, and they are off upon a 
voyage of discovery. Of dazzling brilliancy at 
their sharp edges, shooting up into spear-like 
pinnacles, or stretching along in sharp shelf- 
like longitude, the bright sunlight beams 
through them in flaming glory, or softened 
blue, and here and there in subdued pearly 
lustre. Freshly broken statuary marble or 
fractured porcelain may afford a humble idea 
of the closely crystallized mass where it has 
been newly broken asunder; but you must gaze 
on Alpine snow-peaks at sunrise or sunset, and 
watch the glowing, gorgeous, and finally faintly- 
dying hues, all passing for a few entrancing 
minutes over the spotless snow-ground in in- 
describable glory, before you can fully under- 
stand descriptions of a similar glow and glory 
on the floating facets of the northern bergs. 
Yet the whole vocabulary of metaphoric terms 
will scarcely help us; for when it is said that 
you now gaze upon walls of polished silver, 
with veins of sapphire blue, and oblique bars of 
opaque white ; now on sculptured crags, stream- 
ing with rivulets of falling brine; here on deep 
flutings and wrinkled folds, through which the 
green and silvery waters rush back to the sea; 
there on endless graces of outline, and at sun- 
set on endless shiftings and graduations of 
colour, from tints of flame to paleness of lilies, 
from bloom of rose and carnation to violet 
blue, from washes and draperies of orange, 
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scarlet, crimson, purple, down to harder but 
shining metallic tints of gold, bronze and 
copper ; while, in addition to all these hues, 
upon the body of the berg itself you behold 
the glowing mirror of the outstretched sea, and 
discern the long breakings of the rolling waves 
upon the glistening mass, and the lengthening 
out of the shattered waters round the rough 
edge of the floating mountain;—when you 
have laid on your words with the choicest 
selection and the utmost skill, you have but to 
begin again with the same words at the next 
iceberg. But the words are now stubborn and 
stale, and you cannot newly match them to the 
ever-shifting shades and glories of illuminated 
ice. You have built up one fine verbal struc- 
ture, and just when you have placed the last 
pictorial word in due place—down, like the 
iceberg you have depicted—down topples the 
whole unsubstantial fabric into the engulphing 
waste of waters. 

Mr. Noble has evidently found this out early 
in his book; but he had nothing else before 
him worth writing about than icebergs, and 
therefore he works away with his words most 
manfully, often cleverly, and often also wildly 
and without licence. Amidst all the dash and 
freedom, however, there are too many and 
manifest marks of labour and straining after 
effect, which not unfrequently degenerate into 
hyperbole or tawdriness, as when, in his ‘ Story 
of an Iceberg, Mr. Noble exclaims, “ Let us 
take one more look at the berg—a farewell 
look. It is a beautiful creature—superlatively 
beautiful. It is more—sublime and beautiful 
fold upon fold—spotless ermine—caught up 
from the billows, and suspended by the fingers 
of Omnipotence.—The Merciful One! It is fall- 
ing! Cliffs and pinnacles bursting—crashing, 
tumbling with redoubling thunder.— Pillars and 
sheaves of foam leap aloft,’ &e. After this, it is 
quite time the berg should full,—or the author 
will! Writers of this author’s school have sin- 
gular notions of metaphorical propriety, and 
therefore we are not much surprised at reading 
of a piece of ice which resembles an antler of a 
moose or elk. “ Now that we have it in the 
boat, it resembles a pair of mammoth moose- 
horns sculptured from water-soaked alabaster.” 
We suppose also that Mr. Noble considers the 
following as one of his most poetic figures:— 
“Power and Beauty, hand in hand, bathing 
the bosom of Purity. I need not pause to ex- 
plain how all this is.” Nor need we, even if 
we could, explain. 

We prefer to give some better specimens 
of the author’s descriptive powers, and begin 
with the first iceberg he sees :— 

“Teebergs! Icebergs!— The cry brought us 
upon deck at sunrise. There they were, two of 
them, a large one and a smaller: the latter pitched 
upon the dark and misty desert of the sea like an 
Arab’s tent ; and the larger like a domed mosque 
in marble of a greenish white. The vaporous at- 
mosphere veiled its sharp outlines, and gave it a 
softened, dreamy, and mysterious character. Dis- 
tant and dim, it was yet very grand and impressive. 
Enthroned on the deep in lonely majesty, the dread 
of mariners, and the wonder of the traveller, it was 
one of those imperial creations of nature that awaken 
powerful emotions and illumine the imagination. 
Wonderful structure! Fashioned by those fingers 
that wrought the glittering fabrics of the upper 
deep, and launched upon those adamantine ways 
into Arctic seas, how beautiful, how strong and 
terrible! A glacier slipped into the ocean, and 
henceforth a wandering cape, a restless headland, 
a revolving island, to compromise the security of 
the world’s broad highway. No chart, no sound- 
ing, no knowledge of latitude, avails to fix thy 
whereabout, thou roving Ishmael of the sea. No 
look-out, and no friendly hail or authoritative 
warning can cope with thy secresy or thy silence. 
Mist and darkness are thy work-day raiment. 


? 





Though the watchman lay his ear to the water, he 
may not hear thy coming footsteps. We gazed at 
the great ark of nature’s building with steady, 
silent eyes. Motionless and solemn as a tomb, it 
seemed to look back over the waves as we sped 
forward into its grand presence.” 


Mr. Noble meets with an English clergyman, 
stationed in Newfoundland, “who has true 
feeling and a thorough appreciation of fine 
scenery, and whose descriptive abilities are 
rare.” As a specimen of them he adds the 
following description of an iceberg :— 

“He says that an iceberg is to him the most 
impressive of all objects. Most beautiful in its life 
and changes, it is, next to an earthquake, most 
terrible and appalling, in the moment of its de- 
struction, to those who may happen to be near it. 
Upon the falling of its peaks and precipices, waves 
and thunders carry the intelligence across the 
waters. Lofty as it frequently is, the head only, 
helmeted and plumed with dazzling beauty, is above 
the sea. In its solemn march along the blue main, 
how it steps upon the high places of the deep, is all 
unseen. Around its mighty form, far down its ala- 
baster cliffs and caverns, no eye plays but that of 
the imagination. When it pauses in its last repose, 
and perishes, at times, as quickly as if it were 
smitten by the lightning, you may stand in the 
distance and gaze with awe, but never draw near 
to witness the motions and sounds of its dissolu- 
tion. After tea, we sat by the windows, which 
face the east and command the harbour, with its 
grand entrance from the Atlantic, and enjoyed the 
scene, one of unusual splendour, every cliff glowing 
with hues of reddish orange.” 


The voyager does at last see a falling berg, 
not that one at whose fall he invokes “the Mer- 
ciful One.” It was like Windsor Castle when he 
first beheld it about five miles away, and began 
to write a description of it. It was “a mighty 
and imposing structure,” but 
“between making my last dot and now—an in- 
terval of ten minutes—Windsor Castle has expe- 
rienced the convulsions of an earthquake, and gone 
to ruin. To use the term common here, it has 
‘foundered.’ A magazine of powder fired in its 
centre could not more effectually, and not much 
more quickly, have blown it up. While in the 
act of sketching, C suddenly exclaimed: when, 
lo! walls and towers were falling asunder, and 
tumbling at various angles with apparent silence 
into the ocean, attended with the most prodigious 
dashing and commotion of water. Enormous 
sheaves of foam sprang aloft and burst in air; high, 
green waves, crested with white caps, rolled away 
in circles, mingling with leaping shafts and frag- 
ments of ice re-appearing from the deep in all 
directions. Nearly the whole of this brilliant spec- 
tacle was the performance of a minute, and to us 
as noiseless as the motions of a cloud, for a length 
of time I had not expected. When the uproar 
reached us, it was thunder doubled and redoubled, 
rolling upon the ear like the quick successive 
strokes of a drum, or volleys of the largest ord- 
nance. It was awfully grand, and altogether the 
most startling exhibition I ever witnessed. At 
this moment, there is a large field of ruins, some 
of them huge masses like towers prone along the 
waters, with a lofty steeple left alone standing in 
the midst, and rocking slowly to and fro.” 

Another iceberg is christened the Great 
Castle Berg, and announced as “the grand 
capital of the city of icebergs now in the waters 
of Belle Isle, and, if I except the Windsor 
Castle Berg which we saw founder, the largest 
we have seen, and, what is most likely, the 
largest we shall ever see.” As to its supposed 
dimensions,—“ If this were floated up into that 
grand bend of Niagara, I think it would fill a 
large part of it very handsomely, with a tower 
rising sufficiently above the brink of the fall to 
be seen from the edge of the river for some 
distance above. Imagine the main sheet, reach- 
ing from Table Rock toward the Horse-shoe, to 
be silent ice, and you will have no very wrong 
notion of the ice before us at this moment.” 








A study of the vast mass results in an elaborate 
picture :— 

“We have rounded an angle to the southern 
front, and look upon a precipice of newly-broken 
alabaster crowned with a lofty peak and pinnacles. 
A slight sketch seems to satisfy the painter, and so 
we pass round to the eastern or ocean side, at which 
Capt. Knight, an experienced iceberger, expresses 
both delight and surprise. It is a cluster of Alpine 
mountains in miniature: peaks, precipices, slopes 
and gorges, a wondrous multitude of shining things, 
the general effect of which is imposing and sublime. 
We have been looking out from Battle Island upon 
this for days, and never dreamed of all this world 
of forms so grand and beautiful. Besides the 
main, there are two smaller bergs, but all nothing 
more than the crowning towers and spires of the 
great mass under the sea. Here is quite a little 
bay with two entrances, in which the pale emerald 
waves dash and thunder, washing the pearly shores, 
and wearing out glassy caverns. The marvellous 
beauty of these ices prompts one to speak in lan- 
guage that sounds extravagant. Had our fore- 
fathers lived along these seas, and among these 
wonders, we should have had a language better 
fitted to describe them. I can easily suppose that 
there must be a strong descriptive element in the 
Icelandic, and even in the Greenlandic tongues. 
I am quite tired of the words: emerald, pea-green, 
pearl, sea-shells, crystal, porcelain and sapphire, 
ivory, marble and alabaster, snowy and rosy, Alps, 
cathedrals, towers, pinnacles, domes and spires. I 
could fling them all, at this moment, upon a large 
descriptive fire, and the blaze would not be suffi- 
ciently brilliant to light the mere reader to the 
scene. I will give it up, at least for the present, 
and remark merely that we have received what the 
French newspapers occasionally receive—a warn- 
ing. It came in the shape of a smart cracking of 
rifles in some large reverberating hall. There is un- 
doubtedly at hand the finest opportunity one could 
wish of witnessing an ice-fall.” 

We do not, however, discover whether the 
author witnessed this expected fall. Perhaps 
a fog curtained in the catastrophe. He presents 
us, however, with the subjoined glance at a 
partial fall of another berg :— 


‘* Any doubt that I may have entertained about 
the danger of lying under the shadow of this great 
ice-rock is now wholly dispelled. We have just 
witnessed what was, for the moment, a perfect 
cataract of ice, with all its motion, and many times 
its noise. Quick as lightning and loud as thunder, 
when bolt and thunder come at the same instant, 
there was one terrific crack, a sharp and silvery 
ringing blow upon the atmosphere, which I shall 
never forget, nor ever be able to describe. It 
shook me through, and struck the very heart. 
The only response on my part, and I was not alone 
in the fright, was a convulsive spring to the feet, 
and a shout to the oarsmen, of fierce command, 
‘Row back! row back!’ The spectacle was nearly 
as startling as the explosion. At once, the upper 
face of the berg burst out upon the air, as if it had 
been blasted, and swept down across the great 
cliff, a huge cataract of green and snowy fragments, 
with a wild, crashing roar, followed by the heavy, 
sullen thunder of the plunge into the ocean, and 
the rolling away of the high-crested seas, and the 
rocking of the mighty mass back and forth, in the 
effort to regain its equilibrium. I dreaded the 
encounter ; but our whale-boat was quite at home, 
and breasted the lofty swells most gracefully. But 
how fearfully impressive is all this!” 


And now for an explanation of the causes of 
berg falls :— 

“From the figure and motion of the berg, I 
come to describe the motive power, rather the 
explosive power, through which the delicate balance 
is destroyed, and motion made a necessity in order 
to gain again equilibrium and rest. Whatever 
may be the latent heat of ice, is a question for the 
professed naturalist. Two things are evident to 
the unlearned observer: an iceberg is as solid as 
ivory, or marble from the lowest depths of a 
quarry, and cold apparently as any substance on 
the earth can be made. This compact and perfectly 
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frozen body, immersed in the warm seas of sum- 
mer, and warmer atmosphere, finds its entire out- 
side, and especially that portion of it which is 
exposed to the July sun, expanding under the 
influence of the penetrating heat. The scrutiny of 
science would, no doubt, find it certain that this 


heat, in some measure, darts in from all sides in | 


converging rays to the very heart. 
power of heat becomes at length an explosive force, 
and throws off, with all the violence and sudden- 
ness of gunpowder, in successive flakes, portions of 
the surface. The berg, then, bursts from expan- 
sion, as when porcelain cracks with sharp report, 
suddenly and unequally heated on the winter stove. 
Judge of the report when the porcelain of a great 
cliff cracks and falls, or when the entire berg is 
blasted asunder by the subtle, internal fire of the 
summer sun! If you would hear thunders, or 
whole broadsides and batteries of the heaviest 
ordnance, come to the iceberg then.” 


It will be seen from these extracts that Mr. | 
Noble possesses considerable graphic é bility a 


but he so often runs riot with his pen and is so 
continually upon the 
that his pages soon fatigue the reader. By way 
of relief, and as a specimen of the author’s best 
craft in another direction, take a description of 


stretch with his words | 


| all? 


The expanding | 


the tragic, was a keg of gunpowder, which evinced, 
by several demonstrations of discontent in the 
dark corner where it tumbled about, a disposition 
to come out and join the candle. By a happy lull, 
not unusual in the very midst of these cabin con- 
fusions during a brush at sea, the powder did not 
enter, and I was enabled to pitch the butter into 
the tub, and finally myself, after some few prelimi- 
naries with a towel, into my berth, where, in the 
course of the small remnant of the night, I fell into 
some broken slumbers.” 


It should perhaps be added, that although 


| the Rev. Mr. Noble is so deeply smitten with 


the cold beauties of icebergs, he appears to be 
capable of appreciating charms not appertaining 
to ice, but even to fair humanity. One decided 


| proof of this appears in his own confession :— 


“ Among the ladies there is one of more than 
ordinary beauty. Luxuriant, dark hair, a fair 
complexion with the bloom of health, a head 
and neck that would attract a sculptor, and 
surpassingly fine black eyes. There isa power 
in beauty. Why has not God given it to us 
You shall answer me that in heaven.” 
Now we shall not venture to anticipate an 
answer so indefinitely deferred and so agreeably 


a night at sea, particularly as several recently | localize d. Who the “you” is does not appear ; 
returned voyagers may have experienced some- | but if he be not, like the Rev. Mr. Noble, an 
thing of a like kind:— ergy! q 

“Through some marine manceuvre, thought | as the author of having the opportunity to reply 
necessary by the master spirit on deck, and which | at the appointed place. The double assumption 
could be explained by a single nautical word, if I} involved is obvious enough, and perhaps par- 


only knew what the word is, we began to roll and | 


| 


Episcopalian clergyman, he may not feel so sure 


donable enough, especially if it included the 


plunge in a manner sufficiently violent and fright-| fajy lady who was already “all spirit.” 


ful to startle from its staid quiet almost every 
novable in the cabin. Out shot trunks and boxes 
—off slid cups and plates with a smash—back and 
forth, in one rough scramble with the luggage, | 
trundled the table, followed by the nimble chairs. 
At this rate of going on, our valuables would soon 
nix in one common wreck. Determining to in- | 
terfere, I sprang into the unruly confusion, and | 
succeeded in lighting a candle just in time to join in 
the rou¢gh-and-tumble, at the risk of ribs and limbs, 
and the object of mingled merriment and alarm 
to the more prudent spectators. Botswood, an 
experienced voyager, shouted me back to my berth 
instantly, if I would not have my bones broken at | 
the next heavy lurch of the vessel. I was begin- 
ning to feel the force of the counsel, when another | 
roll, almost down upon the beam-ends, overturned | 
the butter-tub and a box of loaf-sugar, and brought | 
their contents loose upon the field of action. They | 
divided themselves between the legs of the table 
and the individual, and so, candle in hand and 
adorned in modest white, he sat flat down upon| 
the floor among them, at once their companion in 
trouble and their protector. The marble-white | 
sugar and the yellow butter, our luxuries and 
indispensable necessaries, there they were, on the | 
common floor, and disposed for once to join in a| 
low frolic with plebeian boots and shoes and scullion 
trumpery. With an earnest resolve to prevent all | 
improprieties of the kind, one hand grasped, knuckle | 
deep, the golden mellow mass, of the size of a good 
Yaukee pumpkin, and held on, while the other was | 
busy in restoring, by the rapid handful, the sugar 
to the safety of its box. The candle, in the mean 
time, encouraged by the peals of laughter in the 
galleries, slid back and forth in the most trifling 
manner possible. When we tipped one way, then 
I sat on a steep hill-side, looking down toward the 
painter, roaring in his happy valley: away slid the 
candle in her tin slippers, and away the barefooted 
butter wanted to roll after, encouraged to indulge 
in the foolish caper by a saucy trunk jumping down 
from behind. When we tipped the other way, then I 
sat on the same hill-side, legs up, looking up, an un- | 
satisfactory position: back slid the candle, followed 
by acharge of sharp-pointed baggage, and off started 
the butter with the best intentions toward the tub, 
waiting prostrate and with open arms. Notwith- | 
standing the repetition and sameness of this per- | 
formance, the beholders applauded with the same | 
heartiness, as if each change back and forth was a 
novel and original exhibition. What heightened 
the effect of the scene, and gave it a suspicion of 








Mr. Noble is pleased to throw in a little 
patriotic pastime about Jonathan and John 
Bull, in which it is remarked — “In fact, 
Jonathan is a youth only, and John an old 
man. When the lad gets his growth he will 
be everywhere, and the old fogy by that time 
comparatively nowhere.” This is certainly as 
cool as an iceberg, especially in the present 
aspect of affairs. But what if Jonathan splits 
asunder like ax shattered iceberg !—what if the 
Northern and Southern sides rend asunder 
with a fearful crash, while the “old fogy” con- 
tinues unmoved as a mountain ! 

Another word to Mr. Noble respecting “old 
fogy” and his topography. ‘This reverend 
writer should never touch upon English topo- 
graphy without referring to a gazetteer. He 


| has but one sentence about it, and that conveys 


to us an interesting piece of county topography 
in the following words:—“ A few years ago, 
Mr. Hutchinson, moved by a religious spirit, 
was induced to give up a pleasant living in 
Dorsetshire under the Malvern Hills, and devote 
himself to the toils and privations of a mis- 
sionary in Labrador.” Some men will be too 
precise: why put in “under the Malvern Hills”? 

The lithographs, though not of the highest 


order of Art, are yet effective representations of } 


what we may presume icebergs to be. They serve 
both to illustrate and to moderate the writer’s 
verbiage. For their originals the lithographer is 
probably indebted to the “painter of distinc- 
tion” whom the author accompanied, and who 
is only made known to us as a certain C . 
When he went to sea, he was quite as miserable 
and helpless as the author. C. met and began 
conversing with Agassiz, who, though so fami- 
liar with Alpine glaciers, had never seen an ice- 
berg. “But not even the presence and the fine 
talk of the great naturalist could lay the spirit 
of sea-sickness. Like a very adder lurking 
under the door-stone of appetite, it refused to 
hear the voice of the charmer. Out it glided, 
repulsive reptile! and away we stole, creeping 
down into our state-room, there to burrow in 
damp sheets, taciturn and melancholy, ‘wretches 
with thoughts concentred all in self.” 











Diamonds. By William Pole. 
Private Circulation.) 


Mr. Pole has reprinted, for private circulation, 
a few notes on diamonds. Mr. Tennant has 
added to these notes a postscript on the imperial 
state crown of Queen Victoria. The two papers 
make an interesting summary on a popular 
topic, from which our readers will not be sorry 
to have a column of gossip by way of extract, 
Prof. Tennant describes the imperial crown :— 


“The Imperial State Crown of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was made by .Messrs. Rundell & 
Bridge in the year 1838, with jewels taken from 
old Crowns, and others furnished by command of 
Her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds, set in silver and 
gold; it has a crimson velvet cap, with ermine bor. 
der, and is lined with white silk. Its gross weight 
is 390z. 5dwts. Troy. The lower part of the band, 
above the ermine border, consists of a row of one 
hundred and twenty-nine pearls, and the upper part 
of the band a row of one hundred and twelve pearls, 
between which, in front of the Crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the Crown 
by His Majesty King George the Fourth. At the 
back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other 
sapphires (three on each side), between which are 
eight emeralds. Above and below the seven sap.- 
phires are fourteen diamonds, and around the eight 
emeralds one hundred and twenty-eight diamonds, 
Between the emeralds and sapphires are sixteen 
trefoil ornaments, containing one hundred and 
sixty diamonds. Above the band are eight sap- 
phires surmounted by eight diamonds, between 
which are eight festoons consisting of one hundred 
and forty-eight diamonds. In the front of the 
Crown, and in the centre of a diamond Maltese 
cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given 
to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward the 
Third, called the Black Prince, by Don Pedro, 
King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, near 
Vittoria, A.D. 1367. This ruby was worn in the 
helmet of Henry the Fifth at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.D. 1415. It is pierced quite through after 
the Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing 
being filled up by a small ruby. Around this ruby, 
to form the cross, are seventy-five brilliant dia- 
monds. Three other Maltese crosses, forming the 
two sides and back of the Crown, have emerald 
centres, and contain respectively one hundred and 
thirty-two, one hundred and twenty-four, and one 
hundred and thirty brilliant diamonds. Between 
the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments in the 
form of the French fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in 
the centres, and surrounded by rose diamonds, con- 
taining respectively eighty-five, eighty-six, eighty-six 
and eighty-seven rose diamonds. From the Maltese 
crosses issue four imperial arches composed of oak 
leaves and acorns; the leaves containing seven 
hundred and twenty-eight rose, table, and brilliant 
diamonds; thirty-two pearls forming the acorns, 
set in cups containing fifty-four rose diamonds and 
one table diamond. The total number of diamonds 
in the arches and acorns is one hundred and eight 
brilliant, one hundred and sixteen table, and five 
hundred and fifty-nine rose diamonds. From the 
upper part of the arches are suspended four large 
pendant pear-shaped pearls, with rose diamond caps, 
containing twelve rose diamonds, and stems con- 
taining twenty-four very small rose diamonds. 
Above the arch stands the mound, containing in 
the lower hemisphere three hundred and four bril- 
liants, and in the upper two hundred and forty-four 
brilliants ; the zone and arc being composed of thirty- 
three rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has 
a rose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by 
four large brilliants, and one hundred and eight 
smaller brilliants.—Summary of Jewels comprised 
in the Crown: 1 large ruby irregularly polished; 
llarge broad-spread sapphire; 16 sapphires; 11 
emeralds; 4 rubies; 1363 brilliant diamonds; 1273 
rose diamonds; 147 table diamonds; 4 drop-shaped 


pearls ; 273 pearls.” 


(Printed {oy 


Mr. Pole describes the interesting process of 
diamond-cutting :— 

“The art of cutting diamonds into a regular 
shape is of comparatively modern invention ; they 
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were long worn in their natural state, or only 
cleaned and polished. It appears, during the four- 
teenth. century, some attempts were made to cut 
them into regular forms, but without any view to 
the improvement of their brilliancy ; and it was 
only in the year 1456, that a certain Louis van 
Berquen, of Bruges, discovered the principle of 
cutting facets upon them, on which their lustre, as 
now known, so much depends. Cardinal Mazarin, 
about 1650, invented the perfect form of the bril- 
liant, and had twelve large diamonds of the French 
crown cut into this shape, which has ever since 
been acknowledged the best possible for exhibiting 
the beautiful optical properties of the stone. Dia- 
mond cutting, in the present day, is almost exclu- 
sively done by Jews at Amsterdam, where large 
diamond mills have been established; and it is 
calculated that 10,000 out of the 28,000 persons of 
the Jewish persuasion living in that city are depen- 
dent directly or indirectly on this branch of industry. 
One of the largest establishments is that of Messrs. 
Coster, in the Zwanenburg Straat, who use steam- 

ower to drive their machines, and employ from 
200 to 300 hands. The process of cutting the 
diamonds is as follows:—The rough stone is first 
given into the hands of an experienced workman, 
who examines its natural form, and determines 
what general shape and size it can most advanta- 
geously be made to assume. Having settled this 
in regard to two diamonds, he beds each of them 
ina mass of cement placed at the end on a piece 
of wood of a convenient size for handling, and then 
proceeds to rub the two stones one against the 
other, on the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond,’ 
changing from time to time the parts acted on, and 
so bringing both stones gradually into the form he 
desires. The mutual abrasion of the two stones 
produces diamond powder, which is carefully pre- 
served for the subsequent operations. When the 
diamond has received its general shape, it is sent 
into the mill to be finished, by cutting upon it the 
numerous small angular ‘facets,’ as they are termed, 
which make up the surface. This is done by ex- 
posing the stone to the action of diamond powder 
on a steel plate revolving with great velocity—an 
operation perfectly analogous to that of glass cut- 
ting, or the ordinary well-known lapidary’s wheel. 
The cutting-plates are usually about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter ; they are placed horizontally 
with their spindles vertical, and are made to 
revolve about thirty or forty times in a second ; 
the part acting on the diamond travelling over the 
facet at the rate of about a mile in a minute. 
Diamond powder, of extreme fineness, mixed with 
the best olive oil, is placed with a feather upon the 
upper table of the wheel, and the apparatus is then 
realy for action on. the diamond. The stone is 
embedded in a mass of soft metal, an amalgam of 
lead and tin, easily fusible, and yet hard enough to 
retain the stone firmly in its position ; this is fixed 
ina moveable handle, which is again attached to 
asmall frame. The workman, having first heated 
the metal to a soft state, beds the diamond in it in 
the required position, and fixes it there by plunging 
into water; the frame is then placed to project 
over the wheel, and the diamond, being downwards, 
comes in contact with its upper surface, on which 
the diamond powder is placed ; weights are then 
applied, and the result of the friction, at the 
immense velocity, is to cut a facet upon the 
stone in a very short space of time. When 
one of these is finished, the workman softens 
the metal, extracts the stone, and replaces it in 
the proper position for making another facet; and 
here comes into play a very remarkable feature 
of the operation, namely, the accuracy of judgment 
which skill and experience give in arranging the 
faces of the stone. It is obvious that in any many- 
sided solid body, whose shape is to have any pre- 
tensions to regularity or symmetry, the different 
faces must not only all stand in certain definite 
angular positions in regard to each other, but must 
all bear a certain size in relation to the magnitude 
and form of the whole. Further, any one acquaint- 
ed with geometry will know, that for a solid figure 
of fifty or sixty sides, the determination of these 
angles and surfaces by any theoretical rule would 
bea matter of great difficulty; while the attempt 
to make such a figure practically, by any one un- 











skilled in the operation, would only lead to. con- 
tinual trial and error—attempts which, even if the 
thing were ever properly done at all, would waste 
a large portion in the operation, and consequently 
much diminish the ultimate available size. Any 
one who will try, for example, to cut a turnip or a 
potato, by his eye and hand only, into a regular 
octohedron, or solid figure of eight equal and simi- 
lar sides, will at once appreciate the difficulty. Yet 
the diamond-cutter has to perform a much more diffi- 
cult task, namely, to give about sixty symmetrical 
and regular faces to stones sometimes only about 
an eighth of an inch diameter, without any mecha- 
nical aids whatever to his judgment ; and yet pro- 
ducing, without a particle of unnecessary waste, the 
very largest stone geometrically possible out of the 
rough body. This of course can only be the result 
of great skill and long experience. Having made 
one facet, he judges by his eye the exact angle at 
which the stone must be placed to cut the new one, 
and the exact depth to which the grinding for the 
latter must be carried; and so accurately is this 
done, that it is very seldom a good workman ever 
has to revert to a facet for correction, after he has 
once passed it over. The stone is so fixed in the 
metal as to leave other facets visible for constant 
comparison with the one under progress ; and the 
handle is capable, by a sort of universal joint, of 
adjustment to any nicety for the position of the 
stone in touching the wheel. There is no further 
division of labour than between the rough cutter 
and the finisher—the latter taking the stone from 
the former in its roughed-out state, and returning 
it to the proprietor in the shape of the perfect 
finished brilliant ready for sale. The last touches 
to the facets consist of polishing, or giving to them 
the peculiar diamond lustre; but this is in nowise 
different from the grinding, except in being done 
with more care. The man can at any time adjust 
the weight or force with which the stone is pressed 
upon the wheel, or he can remove it entirely, and 
substitute the gentle pressure of his hand ; and he 
can also modify the velocity of the grinding action ; 
for, although the wheel itself is kept at a constant 
number of revolutions per minute, he can place the 
stone nearer to or further from the axis as he likes, 
which will of course give a less or greater effective 
velocity, according to the radius of the acting 
circle. The diamond powder, of which a large 
quantity is used, is obtained partly from the first 
process of rough-cutting the stones ; partly from 
diamonds of a quality not good enough to cut for 
sale, which are broken up for the purpose; and 
partly from the newly-discovered substance, ‘ car- 
bonado,’ which is hard enough for this use, although 
of a somewhat coarse quality. The powder is care- 
fully sifted, cleaned from dirt and extraneous mat- 
ter, and, when about to be used, is mixed with the 
finest vegetable oil. The workmen are all Jews, 
and are regularly educated to the trade. They are 
paid by piece-work. Formerly, they did their work 
at their own houses, their wheels being turned by 
manual power; but it is now found more advan- 
tageous for the large proprietors to provide work- 
shops of their own, furnished with steam power, 
for the use of which the men pay out of their earn- 
ings. Some of the more skilful and industrious 
men realize considerable incomes.” 


The “cleavage” of the diamond is also well 
described :— 


‘“ Although the diamond is so hard, it is very 
easily broken; and, indeed, by a particular knack, 
it may even be cut with a common penknife. This 
apparent anomaly is due to what is called its 
cleavage, a result of the crystalline structure. Many 
well-known substances—as slate, for example— 
split or cleave with peculiar facility in certain de- 
finite directions, while they offer considerable resis- 
tance to fracture in all others. The diamond has 
this property, cleaving easily in no less than. four 
directions, parallel to the surfaces of the original 
octohedric crystal ; and therefore, when moderate 
force is applied in either of these ways, the stone 
splits into pieces. Pliny, mentioning the great 
hardness of the diamond, states that if laid upon 
an anvil, and struck with a hammer, the steel 
would sooner give way than the stone. This asser- 
tion is a matter of popular belief in the present 








day, but we would not recommend any possessor 


of a good diamond to try the experiment. The 
chances of some of the forces acting in the cleavage 
directions are so great, that the stone would in all 
probability fly to pieces under the first blow. The 
truth is, that Pliny referred not to the diamond, 
but to the sapphire, which, though less hard than 
the diamond, cleaves only in one direction, and 
might, therefore, withstand the test named. The 
cleaving property of the diamond is made useful in 
two ways in the manufacture: first, by splitting the 
stones when they contain flaws, and, secondly, in 
the preparation of diamond powder. When a rough 
diamond is seen to contain a defect of sufficient 
extent to depreciate its value as a single gem, it is 
split in two, precisely at the flaw, so as to make 
two sound stones. ‘This is a very simple opera- 
tion in appearance, done in a few seconds, but it 
requires an amazing amount of skill to do it pro- 
perly. The workman, by a sort of intuitive know- 
ledge, gained by long experience, knows, on a 
careful inspection of the stone, the exact direction 
which a cleavage plane passing through the flaw 
will take. Tracing this plane, therefore, to the 
exterior, he makes on the edge of the stone, pre- 
cisely in that spot, a slight nick with another dia- 
mond. He then places a small knife in that nick, 
gives it a light tap with a hammer, and the stone 
at once cleaves in two, directly through the flaw. 
This operation, in daily practice in the Amsterdam 
works, is one of the most elegant and instructive 
processes in the whole range of mineralogy. It is 
reported that Dr. Wollaston, celebrated as almost 
the originator of the science of crystallography, 
once made a handsome sum by purchasing a large 
flawed diamond from Rundell & Bridge at a low 
price, and subsequently splitting it into smaller 
sound and valuable stones, the principle of the 
operation not being then generally known.” 

Mr. Pole’s little reprint makes very capital 
reading for an idle half-hour. 








Hell, of Dante Alighieri—_[L’ Inferno, di Dante 
Alighieri, colle Figure di G. Doré]. (Paris, 
Hachette & Co.) 

Here is what may be styled a volume royal, 

folio, broad margined, luminously printed upon 

the purest paper, and edited, with care, from 
the Cominian text, which, assumed to be the 
best, has, without servile obsequiousness, been 
adopted, say the editors, as the foundation of 
the present version. M. Gustave Doré illus- 
trates the marvellous poem. The designs are, 
in one form or other, not unknown to the 
world, several of them having been exhibited 
in Paris during the current year. M. G. Doré 
is qualified to illustrate Dante, but ina pictorial 
manner, as distinguished from the severe and 
sculpturesque method of Flaxman. M. G. Doré 

can hardly be said to satisfy the demands on a 

pictorial artist of the highest grade, because he 

deals with no more than two complete qualities 
of true Art; chiar-oscuro and composition. 

Colour—such as may be expressed in black and 

white—there is barely any in his work. Draw- 

ing, beyond mere expressiveness, none. Ex- 
pression, such as is given to the features, is 
seldom to be met with; but the purport and 
energy of his designs are mostly wrought out 
through attitude and action—the auxiliaries of 
expression. Great as he is in these matters, 
the want of facial expression leaves his works 
imperfect in that essential point—so we say that 
his designing is almost invariably based upon 
chiar-oscuro and composition only in complete- 
ness. But in these directions he is a master 
indeed,—so much a master that he seems to 
care for little else, and, like a musical composer 
who is fond of a peculiar movement, often for- 
gets that he has repeated an effect many times, 
so that we weary of it now and then; and in 
the hastiness of a popular judgment the artist 
gets much less applause for originality and 
variety of power than he really deserves, 
because casual observers do not discriminate 
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very delicately, neither do they allow for the 
somewhat limited scope of the artist’s speciality. 
What he can do within its range is what we 
have to judge him by. So far as the above- 
mentioned picturesque elements of Art can 
give success, beyond all doubt the series be- 
fore us forms a memorable triumph, showing 
the designer to be a great artist. Far below 
the epic spirit of Flaxman’s series, these works 
fascinate by the very profuseness of imaginative 
power they display. Where almost a special 
education is needed to appreciate the glory of 
our countryman, the telling, bold and dramatic 
compositions of M. G. Doré will obtain ad- 
miration from a wide circle. Thousands, who 
would look upon a grave outline by Flaxman 
with only acquiescent admiration, or with 
the indifference proper to an ignorant regard 
of an antique bas-relief, which they are only 
told is fine, will go down in fancy with the 
living artist into the shades of Hell, and be so 
impressed by his photographical vigour that 
they may even know how “in the thinking it 
reneweth fear” to have once seen such mon- 
strous shadows, sullen fiames and dismal 
regions. 

The designs before us are seventy-six in 
number, engraved of an uniform size of about 
nine and a half by seven and a half inches— 
that is, somewhat larger than the mass of type 
on this page,—are excellently reproduced by 
the graver, and their varied effects are rendered 
with great success—no small matter in a series 
of such importance, wherein effect forms the 
principal means of expression. The number, 
size and variety of the works give a striking 
idea of the immense labour they must have 
cost the artist, facile as he is. Of the seventy-six 
designs, we shall select those which most fitly 
characterize the merits and faults of the whele; 
employing for the quotations the admirable lite- 
ral blank-verse translation of Mr.W. M. Rossetti. 
The portrait of the poet, facing the title, is ex- 
tremely bad, and most unworthy of the series. 
The meeting with the Panther (the type of 
lustful Florence), who crouchingly faced Dante 
on his way over the stark hill-side, is given 
with expressive effectiveness. The ground is 
rocky at the front, where Dante treads; before 
him, upon a slope that the early light of dawn 
breaks on, is the crouching she, lithe, agile, 
threatening :— 

A panther, light and swift exceedingly, 

And which was covered with a spotted hide: 

And from before my face she would not go; 

Nay, rather, she impeded so my path 

That I was many times turned to turn back. 
—Beyond is a darkling cliff, that looks out on 
a murmuring sea, lapsing amongst rocks, sped 
over by great winged birds; while the light of 
a pallid dawn is upon a world of cloud-edges, 
cumuli and strata, and falling most strongly 
on the beautiful beast, about whose motions 
a ghastly shadow clings, deepens the terror 
and increases her bulk. Those who remember 
the combat of the Knights in ‘Janfry the 
Knight and the Fair Brunisende,’ illustrated 
some years ago by this artist, well know how 
marvellously he can manage an accidental 
shadow. 

There is much expressive treatment of light 
and variety of tone and surface in the design 
which shows the result of the appeal to Virgil: 

Thou only art the one from whom I took 

The lofty style which won me honouring. 
Behold the beast because of which I turned: 
Do thou against her help me, famous sage, 
Because she makes me tremble, veins and pulse. 

All artists will look with delight upon the 
exquisite manner in which the absorption of all 
substances in one level of grey tone has been 
expressed in the starry effect of ‘Lo giorno se 
n’andava, which is also a successful rendering of 
the silent brilliancy of the multitudinous stars 





studding thesky, withthe clear, sharp, thin moon | such stress is laid by Dante are not observable 
and sleeping bars of cloudy fleeciness that lie | either here or elsew here, whence we infer that 
over the edge of her sickle-like form. Not less | M. Doré dissents from the storming sarcasms 
will painters praise “I that do make thee goam | hurled at the Papacy and the monastic orders 
Beatrice’ '—the appearance of the lady to V irgil | | by the poet. 


when he was “among the spirits in suspense’ 


There is not a finer design in the whole series 


in the land of darkest dusk. The artist has than that which shows the melancholy line of 
put a great radiance round the lady, “ blest the leaden-cowled Hypocrites, defiling along a 


and beautiful,” 


which shimmers in the region’s | mountain-pass before the Two, who stand above 
twilight, reve ealing trees and heaped foliage, | them on a little knoll. 


This is impressive in 


that would otherwise only tell differently dark | its extreme simplicity. White-robed, the heavy- 


against the sky. 


The wall-like ravine of the weighted ranks pass along in solemn order, 


descent into Hell’s vestibule looks grand and | amongst the black hill- -sides, and, wavering, 
grave, and is lighted by the brightness which | thread the winding road ; theyare burthenedand 
shines beyond, “and transfigures into a fairy | bowed down; some turn as they pass the Two, 


land the great distance seen over the ridges | and painful faces lour. beneath the cowls. 


of the wave-like hills. 


The 


The compulsion into | repose of tone and chiar-oscuro throughout this 


Charon’s boat upon the “lurid river” is full of |is remarkable, and contrasts advantageously 


action, and eminently expressive. 
Dante and Virgil standing upon a rocky peak | 


We admire | with a certain sameness of effect observable i in” 


parts of the series. Where Dante and Virgil 


looking on the legions of the Lustful, whose ‘look into the Pit of Evil Counsellors (Canto 


multitudes perva de the air through and through 
with their numbers, and sweep into surging 
curves upon curves in an endless line, that 
wavers in the “infernal hurricane which never 
tests” :— 

And, as the cranes go chanting their outcry, 

Making a long line of themselves in air, 

So saw I coming, uttering forth wails, 

Shades carried by the aforesaid vehemence. 

Wherefore, I said, ‘‘ My master, who are these 

People whom the black air chastiseth so?” 

Among these, of course, is Francesca. The 
composition, in the second design illustrating 
this section, of her figure with that of Paolo 
as they drift in the mastering wind, is extremely 
beautiful—so beautiful, indeed, that the un- 
pleasantly plump and too much rounded forms 
of the nude figure are at first disregarded. 
Drawn with more elegance, this design would 
bear comparison with any of the “splendid 
works which have illustrated its theme. Not- 





withstanding a certain richness of execution, | 


the drawing to “Further that day we read in 
it no more,” Canto v., v. 138 (Francesca’s last 
words), is melo-dramatic, and does not repre- 
sent the text literally. Then comes the inter- 
view with Ciacco, Canto v1, v. 36, where the 
Two are stepping through the rain of the third 
circle :— 
Over the shades the heavy rain subjects 


We two were passing, and we placed our soles 
Upon their vanity which seemeth form. 


This is one of the finest designs in the whole 
series, and not the less so because the artist 
has not recourse to his unrivalled, but some- 
what overwrought, felicity of atmospheric ex- 
pression and effect of chiar-oscuro, but rather 
depends upon the more noble faculties of action 
and attitude to express his feeling. The Two 
are stepping and half-stumbling on the field 
amongst the writhing souls of men and women, 
some of whom are knotted in conv ulsions,— 
some grovelling on the plain,—some roaring in 
agony at the passers-by, as prone they drag 
themselves after,—some women in their great 
woe pull their long hair backwards, with arms 
outstretched in the rigour of fearful pain,— 
some, supine, beat the earth with their shoul- 
ders, tossing from side to side, while the piti- 
less hail comes down over all. The ceaseless 
labour of the Avaricious and the Prodigals in 
rolling stones and bags of gold is another 
design, in the same spirit as the last; the 
hoisting, thrusting, striving, and all the mighty 
struggles against the weighty masses, are finely 
expressed. As a piece of composition, this is 
admirable. We notice that in more than one 
design the artist has added little circumstances 
to the text, to explain its meaning or aptly 
illustrate his own thought. Here, the bags of 
gold that are being upheaved with such toil 
are so introduced, not being suggested by the 
poem, Moreover, the “tonsures” upon which 





XXVL, Vv. 46-7, 81) is an example of the employ- 
ment of the like effect to that we noticed in 
speaking of Farinata’s fiery tomb. The 
Two stand upon a ledge of rock, that winds 
along the face of a vertical cliff; they look 
downwards into the eulf below, and much im- 
pressiveness is gained by the bickering shadows 
that rise behind and point upwards upon the 
rocky wall. In the Pit of the Alchemists, 
Dante sees his relative, Geri del Bello. Con- 
templating his own visage, that is within his 
hands and resting on his knee, the figure of 
Geri has a mournful and horrible vigour in its 
design which tells well. 
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THE GORILLA. 

At Manchester Prof. Owen made some state- 
ments about the Gorilla, recently acquired for the 
British Museum, which led to a reply from Dr. 
Gray. Dr. Gray’s letter, impugning the accuracy 
of Prof. Owen's statement of facts, was read in 
the Section of Zoology, and produced a consider- 
able sensation. Prof. Owen had left Manchester 
when this paper was read; but on receiving a copy 
of Dr. Gray’s communication, he wrote an expla- 
nation to the President of the Section of Zoology, 
which explanation arrived too late. Prof. Owen 
has now sent it to us for publication ; and that the 
reader may have the whole matter under his eye, 
we shall transfer Dr. Gray’s letter from our Sec- 
tional report to this column. The correspondence 
will then explain itself.— 

Dr. Gray to Prof. Babington. 
British Museum, Sept. 6, 1861. 

My dear Professor,—It is with much regret that 
I feel myself called upon to correct an error which 
appears in the report of Prof. Owen’s paper on the 
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Gorilla, &c., contained in the Times of this day. 
Prof. Owen is there represented as stating, that 
«the skin of the great male Gorilla, now in the 
British Museum, exhibits two opposite wounds, the 
smaller in front of the left side of the chest, the 
larger close to the lower part of the right blade- 
pone. Two of the ribs in the skeleton of this 
animal are broken on the right side, near where 
the charge has passed through the skin in its 
course outwards.” As this would appear to offer 
a direct contradiction to a statement made by 
myself, I cannot (although labouring at present 
under a severe attack of illness, and writing from 
a sick chamber,) pass it over in silence. 

My attention was talled to the subject by Mr. 
Joseph Beck, the well-known microscopist, who 
first made the observation, that none of the skins 
of the Gorilla exhibited by Mr. Du Chaillu offered 
any evidence of having been shot in the fore part 
the chest, as invariably stated in his ‘ Narra- 
tive.’ My own examination entirely confirmed 
this remark; and the unanimous conclusion of 
numerous sportsmen and men of science, who have 
since examined both skins and skeletons, has been 
to the same effect. 

The skin and skeleton, referred to in Prof. 
Owen's paper, are both, as stated, in the British 
Museum. While the skin was being stuffed at the 
Crystal Palace by Mr. Wilson, I paid a visit to 
that establishment, in the company of Mr. Grove, 
the Secretary, and several friends. I then inquired 
of Mr. Wilson whether he had observed any bullet- 
hole in the chest, and he stated that he had not, 
‘but pointed out to me two holes in the nape of the 
neck (now filled with putty); there are also two 
large holes in the thin portion of the hinder part of 
the skull belonging to the same skin which pass 
through the bone, and are quite sufficient to have 
cased death. In neither skin nor skeleton is there 
any evidence of a gunshot entering on the left side 
of the chest ; and the fracture of three (not of two) 
ribs on the right side beneath the scapula, and the 

“nosed corresponding rent in the skin, are so 
uwerly unlike the effects of a gunshot, that no 

‘rtsman could possibly so consider them. These 

“acts so easily verified that I trust all who feel 

aterest in the subject will examine and decide 
for themselves. I might cite many names of high 
2"'hority in corroboration of what I have here ad- 
venced, but I am not disposed to appeal to any 
authority, however great, where the facts are open 
to the inspection of all. On these, and these only, 
Trest my case. 

i shall be obliged by the reading of this letter in 
the Natural History Section, and remain yours 
faithfully, Joun Epw. Gray. 





Prof. Owen to the President of Section D. 
Sheffield, Sept. 11th, 1861. 

Sir,— Having just received the Manchester 
Examiner of the 10th inst. containing the letter 
from Dr. Gray on the death-wound of the large 
Gorilla, I lose no time in making that reply which 
Is..ould have submitted to the Section, had I been 
present when it was read. To the remark, that 
“the fracture of the ribs, and the supposed corre- 
sponding rent in the skin are so utterly unlike 
the effects of a gunshot, that no sportsman could 
possibly so consider them,” I answer, that the hole 
or rent in question is conspicuous; and that a gen- 
tleman who combines an acuteness of observation 
which has placed him high in science, with a well- 
known reputation as a skilful marksman and deer- 
stalker—Sir Philip Grey Egerton—concurs with 
me in the opinion that the hole or rent in question 
does present the characters of the one by which 
the ball escapes in an animal so killed. The 
wound by which the ball penetrates is much 
smaller; for the living skin contracts, and the 
difference of size in the opposite wounds plainly 
indicates the course of the bullet. As to the ribs, 
their intervals are wider in the front than at the 
back of the chest: a ball might enter in front 
Without impinging on the rib or its cartilage, and 
it would be between the eighth and ninth carti- 
lage, or below the latter, according to the state of 
the breathing of the Gorilla at the time, where the 
entered in its way obliquely upward and to 

the right, according to my observation of the con- 





tracted aperture, distinctly manifested in the skin 
before it was sent to be stuffed. At the back of 
the chest, the ribs, where they bend outward and 
forward, are so close together as almost to overlap ; 
a ball would most probably impinge on the con- 
tiguous parts of two, and a slight glancing move- 
ment—common in gunshots—might affect a third 
contiguous rib. No one can look at the back part 
of the thorax of the Gorilla without seeing there the 
conditions under which such fracture as the right 
ribs exhibit, from within outwards, might take place, 
as the effect of a gunshot wound through the chest. 
As I, and all who have had the pleasure of accom- 
panying Sir P. Egerton in the deer-forest, must 
hold him to be a sportsman, the asseveration, there- 
fore, that ‘‘no sportsman could possibly consider 
the fracture of the ribs, and corresponding rent in 
the skin, as the effect of gunshot,” must pass into 
the category of many other assertions aimed at the 
character and reputation of M. Du Chaillu. The 
holes in the skin of the neck were mere slits made 
by the knife, after the death of the Gorilla, pro- 
bably in the act of flaying, and removing the skin 
from the long projecting cervical spines; those 
holes showed no mark of contraction of living skin, 
like the wound in front of the chest. 
RicHaRD OWEN. 





M. DU CHAILLU AND HIS BOOK. 


Tue following letter, from Mr. R. B. Walker, of 
the Gaboon, appeared in the Morning Advertiser 
of Monday last. Some excisions had been made 
for the sake of greater courtesy to M. Du Chaillu. 
We have ourselves omitted some sentences of 
Mr. Walker's text as we find it in our contem- 
porary, having the strongest desire to avoid mixing 
up personal matters more than is necessary with the 
question of accuracy as to scientific facts :— 

Gaboon, West Africa, July 22, 1861. 

M. Du Chaillu, in his letter which appeared in 
the Times of May 22, in reply to what he some- 
what contemptuously terms the “ cavils” of Dr. 
Gray, having ventured to refer that gentleman to 
his (M. Du Chaillu’s) friends in Corisco and Gaboon, 
and to the missionaries and traders in general, it 
appears to me that to remain silent after such a 
challenge would be an unpardonable act of com- 
plicity on their part. Therefore, as a trader in 
this river and the neighbourhood, of ten years’ 
standing, I take up the gauntlet he has so recklessly 
thrown down. I trust to your impartiality to give 
insertion to this letter, in which I will point out a 
few only of the most glaring and gross of his nu- 
merous false statements and exaggerations, which 
have struck me on a careful perusal of his so-called 
‘Explorations in Equatorial Africa,’—which work 
is neither more nor less than an amusing fiction,— 
in which the author, knowing the improbability of 
finding speedy contradiction in England, has given 
full scope to his apparently very fertile imagina- 
tion. Were this work to be allowed to pass un- 
disputed, not only might the confiding public in 
general, but the scientific world in particular, suffer 
by too readily accepting as bond fide the “ travel- 
ler’s tales” with which it is replete. 

Having known M. Du Chaillu for some years 
personally, and possessing, moreover, from reliable 
sources, information the most exact as to his ante- 
cedents, besides having a knowledge of many of 
the places and people which he pretends to describe, 
I am induced to request a place in your journal for 
the following remarks. 

M. Du Chaillu has stated that he found piles of 
human bones in the F’an (properly, F’an pl. Ba 
F’an) towns which he visited. I do not pretend to 
have been in the particular towns or villages which 
he mentions, and which probably have no other 
existence than in his own imagination ; but I have 
twice visited the Ba F’an country, living in one of 
their towns for four days at a time, besides making 
shorter stays in some eight or ten others, one of 
which, situated about 120 miles from the mouth of 
this river, contains about 3,000 inhabitants, and I 
never saw the slightest vestige of human remains 
in any of them, nor did either of the two Euro- 
peans, or of the numerous natives of Gaboon and 
Kroomen, by whom I was accompanied, although 
we looked forthem. I have made inquiries of all 


white people, whether missionaries, French officers, 
or traders, who have made excursions into any part 
of the country inhabited by the Ba F’an, but not 
one of them (with the single exception of an Ame- 
rican missionary, who has been in communication 
with that people for many years, and speaks their 
language) ever saw a human bone or other remains, 
and the gentleman in question only came across & 
single skull planted in the ground in one village,— 
an object to be met with elsewhere in Africa than 
in the towns of the cannibal Ba F’an. That these 
people are notorious anthropophagi, no one at- 
tempts to deny; but the “piles of human ribs, legs, 
hand-arm bones, and skulls,” are inventions of M. 
Du Chaillu. 

Again, the statement of the untameability of 
the young of the Gorilla, or N’Jina, is untrue. In 
proof whereof, let me ask M. Du Chaillu, whose 
memory, usually so very good, seems to have failed 
him signally in this particular instance, if he has 
forgotten the young female Gorilla, of from two to 
three years of age, called Seraphine, which lived 
at my factory for four months in 1859, and which 
he repeatedly saw there? I assert, without fear 
of contradiction by M. Du Chaillu or any other 
person (and I could name scores of Europeans who 
saw it), that this animal was perfectly tame, docile, 
and tractable,—far more so, indeed, than many 
negro children of the same age. Not only was 
she on perfectly good terms with all grown-up 
people in and about the factory, but was exceed- 
ingly attached to her keeper Curtis, whom she could 
not bear to be out of her sight, but regularly ac- 
companied him about the factory and in his walks 
in the town and neighbourhood. She was familiar 
and quiet with myself and clerks, and was only 
displeased when children approached her ; and for 
these she seemed to have, in common with most 
large apes and monkeys, a very great dislike. She 
was seldom tied up, and even then only by a very 
small cord, which she could easily have broken, or 
cut with her teeth had she felt so inclined. . She 
allowed herself to be clothed, seeming to like it ; 
and actually went to breakfast with a friend of 
mine, M. Barbotin, commandant de lAviso & 
vapeur, le Rénaudin ; upon which occasion she 
conducted herself to the admiration of everybody. 
When at times put on the table, or amongst 
vessels of glass or earthenware, she was most care- 
ful not to break anything. She finally died from 
dysentery and chagrin,—the latter caused by her 
keeper being prevented by his other occupations 
from paying her so much attention as she had 
been in the habit of receiving. 

M. Du Chaillu ignores totally the presence of 
M. Duval, who accompanied him in his trip over- 
land to Cape Lopez, and likewise omits all mention 
of an American trader living close to him on the 
Fernan Vas, to whom he was under many obli- 
gations, 

The species of ant to which he gives the name 
of ‘‘ barhekouay”—a word unknown in Mipongwe, 
and probably invented by himself,—is the insect 
commonly known as the “ driver,” of which there 
are two kinds, called here respectively ntyounou 
and ntyounou sakoa. I need scarcely say that his 
description is a gross exaggeration: the insect, al- 
though sufficiently troublesome, being by no means 
so formidable as he represents it. 

In the Appendix to his work, M. Du Chaillu 
mentions a visit paid by him to a French emigrant 
ship at Cape Lopez: no ship of the kind ever 
shipped a single emigrant there, or even called 
there. The vessel to which he alludes was the 
‘Phoenix, Capt. Chevalier, on board of which he 
accompanied me; and it was through me that he 
obtained permission to go, when he heard of my 
intention. So far from his being there able to hold 
intercourse with the people on board, as his boasted 
knowledge of the different native languages should 
have enabled him to do, he could hardly speak 
half-a-dozen words correctly, and was glad to avail 
himself of the services of Curtis, then interpreter 
to Capt. Chevalier, who furnished him with the 
numerals of the Kioo and other tribes to the north- 
west which figure in his Appendix ; and I was the 
medium of communication with those emigrants 
speaking the Mipongwe. As to M. Du Chaillu’s 





qualifications in this latter language, they are of 
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confidence, having a competent knowledge of it 
myself ; and he abundantly proves his ignorance 
when employing any Mipongwe words, nearly all 
of which are wrong. His Mipongwe numerals are 
totally incorrect. He has even less knowledge of 
the dialects of the neighbouring tribes. As to his 
identitication of individuals of thirty-eight different 
tribes on board the Phcenix, nothing of the kind 
occurred; and his information must have been 
obtained from Capt. Chevalier, or the French 
Délégué. 

In his engraving, the horns of “ niare” are simply 
a Vimpossible: this animal is certainly the ‘‘ bush 
cow” of Dr. Gray, the native name for the animal 
(nyare-iga) having literally that signification. 

Dr. Gray is also correct in his surmise that the 
specimens were not prepared on the spot. I saw 
many of them in the ‘‘ rough”: they were prepared 
in New York ; the operator finding them in such 
a bad state, as to cause him to say that he would 
not undertake the task again for 100 dollars per 
specimen, 

With regard to the engravings which M. Du 
Chaillu alleges to have been prepared, with a few 
exceptions, from his own sketches, how does it 
happen that he had no sketches before leaving 
here, and actually told me that he could not 
sketch ? 

I think I have sufficiently shown that M. Du 
Chaillu has been guilty of many incorrect state- 
ments—in fact, his work contains nearly as many 
errors and inaccuracies as there are paragraphs. It 
is, moreover, teeming with vanity; and, taking it 
as a whole, it is hard to say whether the author, in 
his attempt to impose upon and in fact humbug 
the scientific world, displays most mendacity or 
ignorance. I will proceed, with many apologies 
for so far trespassing on your space, to give an in- 
stance of downright untruthfulness which occurs 
in the concluding paragraphs of the book. M. Du 
Chaillu there states, that after languishing for four 
months at Camma, waiting for a ship, his sight was 
at length gladdened by the appearance of a vessel, 
which came to an anchor off the mouth of the 
Fernan Vas, being sent by his friends in Gaboon, 
the captain having orders to ascertain how he 
came by his death. Now, not only had his death 
never been reported,—and if it had, he was far too 
insignificant for any one to send a vessel to inquire 
into the manner of it,—but he had actually only 
left Gaboon some fifteen or twenty days previously, 
after having made arrangements with the very 
same captain to follow him to ship his ebony, Xe. 
for America ; and the four months were actually 
spent in Gaboon and the neighbourhood, two of 
them with a member of the American mission, who 


proceeds to England by this same mail en route to | 


America, and who can confirm my statement. This 


gentleman may be heard of by application at the | 


American Consulate at Liverpool, 

I, in common with most persons, doubt that M. 
Du Chaillu ever killed or assisted to kill a Gorilla, 
and also of the extent of his “travels.” At any 
rate, his estimate of distances, as well as the direc- 
tion in which he pretends to have penetrated, must 
be received with the utmost caution, as not only 
was he unprovided with instruments, but ignorant 
of their use. 

As indorsing my opinions, I am authorized to 
mention the name of M. Labeguerie, a French 
merchant here, and a distinguished member of the 
Agricultural Committee ; to which I venture to 
add that of my friend M. A. Michon, of Havre, 
who could furnish information on the subject of his 
‘6 travels,” &. * * * 

Having ‘thus, as far as time will permit, done 
my best to arrest a career which I leave others to 
characterize, I am, &c., R. B. WALKER. 








THE MESSRS. SCHLAGINTWEIT. 
Royal Gardens, Kew, Sept. 16, 1861. 
Iy your article respecting the appointment of 
the Messrs. Schlagintweit, I am called upon to say 
whether I did more than suggest how those gen- 
tlemen might be usefully employed in India; and 
I beg, therefore, to state that I was nominated to the 
Sub-Committee, whose duties are defined in General 
Sabine’s letter to Sir Roderick Murchison, after 


the most infinitesimal kind, as I can assert with | the appointment of one of the Messrs. Schlagintweit 


| ( Adolphe) had been made by the East India Com- 
|pany. I may further state, with regard to the 
part taken by the Royal Society respecting that 
| appointment, that I was present at the Council 
Meeting of the Society when the proposal was 
| announced, on the part of the East India Company, 
; to employ one only of the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
| in completing the Indian Magnetical Survey,—that 
| I have a very distinct recollection of the surprise 
and concern expressed by several members of the 
| Council (including one most distinguished Indian 
officer), that the Court of Directors should over- 
look the claims of many competent and deserving 
| scientific men of their own service to be employed 
upon this duty, including military and civil ser- 
|vants of all ranks and qualifications, and the 
| staff of the grand Trigonometrical Survey of India; 
and that it was resolved that the Council should 
confine their answer to a recommendation of the 
| Survey in question being completed. Of the sub- 
sequent appointment of not one, but three Messrs. 
Schlagintweit to this duty (two after my appoint- 
ment to the Sub-Committee), I know nothing; nor, 
in so far as I am aware, had the Council of the 
| Royal Society any part init. On my appointment 
to the Sub-Committee in question, I did my utmost 
| to further the objects of the Schlagintweits’ expedi- 
| tion to India, in the way of advice, encouragement, 
and introductions to my Indian friends; and on the 
| appearance of the first hostile comments on their 
appointment, I did what I could to render their 
position in England as little invidious as possible, 
feeling that they were not the parties to be blamed, 
and hoping that the results of their expedition 
| might justify the expectations entertained by many 
as to their ability. 

I have to add, that the contrast made by the 
Indian authorities in their treatment of the Messrs. 
Schlagintweit and of several distinguished Indian 
officers, —who, having spent their private incomes in 
the pursuit of science in India, and being then in 
England, were neither offered the Magnetic Survey, 
nor allowed the small sums they asked to publish 
researches which are of infinitely higher value than 
those of the Schlagintweits, and made in the same 
countries which they visited,—did, from the first, 
excite my deepest indignation. 

The Magnetical Survey of India, in particular, 
was begun and carried on by Indian officers for 
many years with the highest credit to themselves ; 
it was suspended by the Court of Directors (owing 
to Capt. Elliot’s death), when all but completed ; 
and the subsequent appointment of other than 
Indian officers to complete the operation, was as 
unjust as it has proved impolitic. 

J. D. Hooxer. 





ON THE GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE OF JULY 18, 1860. 
By THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 
| On Monday evening, the 9th of September, Prof. 
Airy delivered a Lecture to probably the largest 
audience ever assembled to listen to a scientific dis- 
course. The place of meeting was the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester; at the doors of which the mem- 
bers of the British Association began to assemble 
at half-past six o’clock, and so rapidly did the vast 
building fill that all the seats in the body of the hall 
and the galleries were occupied within half-an-hour 
of the opening of the doors, and long before the 
commencement of the lecture there was scarcely 
standing room in any part,of the building. A few 
reserved seats in the body of the hall were kept for 
the Presidents and Vice-Presidents, and Committees 
of Sections and their friends, and a vacant space in 
| front of them was reserved to afford access to them. 
Some of the audience who had not been early enough 
to secure seats evinced displeasure at the space 
| being unoccupied, and attempted to force the bar- 
|rier, thus causing an interruption, which prevented 
| the Astronomer Royal from continuing his discourse. 
|The Local Secretaries, to whom the Association 
| was throughout much indebted for their admirable 
| arrangements, had, however, taken the precaution 
to have chairs placed in readiness to fill up the 
,vacant space, so that accommodation was soon 
afforded to the discontented, and Prof. Airy then 
proceeded with his lecture, which was listened to 
| throughout with profound attention. 








Prof. Airy commenced by stating that, although 
the main object of his communication was the de 
scription of the great Solar Eclipse of last year, it 
would be desirable for him to say something about 
eclipses generally, and he would then more parti. 
cularly describe some of the phenomena which had 
been observed on the occasion of the eclipses of 
1842 and 1851, in order to render clearer the par- 
ticular points he desired to bring under notice with 
respect to the Eclipse of 1860. When mankind 
first began to observe eclipses of the sun, it was not 
difficult for them to make out that the light of the 
sun was eclipsed or shut off from view by the im 
terposition of the moon; and as attention was more 
and more directed to the subject, it became evident 
that the phenomena of an eclipse could not be ae. 
counted for on the supposition. that the moon and 
the sun were bodies in close proximity one to: the 
other. The effects of parallax became apparent, 
for the position of the moon on the sun’s disc was 
found to be different for different observers situated 
at sufficiently distant points on the earth’s surface, 
and it was then seen that. the moon must be very 
much nearer to the earth than the sun, and that 
sometimes both the sun and the moon were nearer 
to the earth than at other times. 

In order to render apparent to his audience the 
movements of the moon round the earth and the 
earth round the sun, and the results of such mo- 
tions, the Astronomer Royal called attention to an 
enormous Orrery he had prepared. The sun was 
represented by a large ball, around which the earth 
was carried on an arm supposed to move in the 
plane of the ecliptic; the moon’s orbit was repre- 
sented by a hoop inclined to this plane about 5°, 
and the speaker showed that, as he caused the earth 
to revolve round the sun, the plane of the moon's 
orbit retained its parallelism in space; which was 
actually what appeared to occur in nature if the 
observation were continued only fora short period; 
but a longer period of observation would show that 
the plane slowly revolved, and that in about 18% 
years the nodes or the points of intersection of the 
moon’s orbit with the ecliptic completed an entire 
retrograde revolution. This motion was shown to 
the audience by causing the plane of the model- 
orbit to rotate on the arm carrying the earth; and 
also it was pointed out that the earth was not situ- 
ated exactly in the centre of the moon’s orbit, so 
that as the moon revolved she approached to or 
receded from the earth, in consequence of which she 
subtended sometimes a greater, sometimes a less, 
angle to an observer. Now the line joining the 
apogee and perigee of the moon’s orbit (the line of 
apsides) did not retain a fixed position, but on the 
contrary it slowly revolved and completed its revo- 
lution in about 9 years. . 

The speaker then showed that in order that an 
eclipse of the sun could take place, the sun and 
moon must be in conjunction, that is, as regards an 
observer on the earth, they must occupy nearly the 
same position in the heavens ; he also pointed out 
the limits as to distance of the moon from her nodes 
where a partial eclipse would be possible, and also 
the joint effect the earth’s position and the moon’s 
position in their respective orbits in determining 
the extent of an eclipse when central, which might 
either be annular, or total without continuance, or 
total of longer or shorter duration. There was 
recurrence in eclipses of a singular nature known to 
the ancients, which enabled them to predict eclipses 
in a rough way, but with a fair amount of accuracy. 
It so happened that in 223 lunations, which occupy 
eighteen common years, fifteen days, eight hours, 
eclipses both of the sun and the moon recur almost 
precisely in the same order. So that if a total 
eclipse occurred at any time, another total eclipse 
of the same character would oceur eighteen years, 
fifteen days and eight hours afterwards; but in conse- 
quence of the period not including an exact number 
of days, it would be evident that if the first eclipse 
were visible in the forenoon, the second would occur 
in the afternoon, as a different part of the earth 
would be turned towards the sun. 


This period of 223 lunations was called Saros; 


and it is interesting on account of the connexion 
between the eclipses of 1842 and 1860. 

Total or great eclipses, being remarkable events 
likely to arrest attention, are most valuable in chro- 
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nology, for the places of the sun and moonare known 
with great accuracy, and although minute errors of 
¢he moon’s place when multiplied by long periods 
affect the determinations to some small extent, the 
moon's place is known too accurately for it to be 

ssible to make an error even approaching eight 
hours, in the occurrence of the earliest eclipse on 
record; and an error of eight hours, he remarked, 
would have the effect of altering a date by the 

riod of a Saros or eighteen years, but such an 
error was quite impossible in the present state of 
gcience. 

On the last day of the present year there will be 
another total eclipse, the line of totality crossing 
Africa, and traversing the Great Desert, Tripoli, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, therefore not very 
favourable for observation, but perhaps some of his 
hearers might wish to see it. There will be a more 
favourable eclipse in the south of Europe in 1870. 

There was an appearance which had been ob- 
served on the occasion of eclipses, to which he 
would now draw attention, but which he would 
soon dismiss altogether; he alluded to the so-called 
Baily’s beads. When the sun was much obscured, 
as, for instance, just before its total obscuration 
and just after its re-appearance, the sun’s limb 
was seen broken up into bright spots interrupted 
by black spaces like a string of beads. Several 
observers had made mention of this phenomenon; 
but he had no respect for the accounts of it, as in 
the speaker’s opinion it arose from the view of 
portions of the sun’s limb between the mountains 
of the mvon either with bad telescopes, or with 
telescopes out of focus. He had never seen this 
phenomenon himself, and he believed that his 
friend the late Mr. Baily, who first called attention 
to it, must have had the misfortune to use a bad 
telescope. 

In the year 1842 there was a total eclipse on 
July the 8th, which was visible in the south of 
France and Italy. Two Englishmen left England 
to observe that eclipse, namely, Mr. Francis Baily 
and the Astronomer Royal. Mr. Baily observed 
at Pavia, and the Astronomer Royal made his 
observations on a hill called the Superga, near 
Turin. 

The speaker said that on the Superga he saw 
for the first time a total eclipse in all its grandeur, 
and, he would add, in all its horror. Nobody who 
had not witnessed the phenomena of a total eclipse 
could form the least conception of the scene 
actually presented. To however great a degree 
the disc of the sun may be obscured in a partial 
eclipse, yet no idea can be formed from it of the 
phenomena of a total eclipse. 

The obscuration is not similar to that witnessed 
on any other occasion; it does not in the slightest 
degree resemble that of a cloudy day. On a 
cloudy day the darkness is general, and the feeble 
illumination is pretty generally distributed, 
whereas at a total eclipse the light is concentrated 
on one spot, like a single light within a vast dark 
room ; near the horizon a peculiar colouring is 
visible, which is seen on no other occasion. And 
the vast and mighty shadow of the moon may be 
seen approaching, and its contour marked with 
such clearness that the involuntary exclamation, 
“Tt is coming!” will be heard to escape from the 
lips of the bystanders. Then one instinctively 
turns towards the spot where the sun had been 
observed to disappear, and there is seen the dark 
moon as a patch surrounded by a halo of light— 
the “‘ corona”’—which is frequently represented of 
the most fantastic forms by observers. It is 
extremely difficult to estimate the exact amount 
of light at the time of totality, but in the 
speaker’s opinion it was about equal to that when 
the sun is about 7° below the horizon. One ob- 
server of his party, in 1860, had noticed that the 
corona cast shadows from objects; notwithstanding 
this amount of light, it was extremely difficult to 
see where to walk, and he had been informed that 
pigeons could not find their way to their homes. 

There were appearances seen during the eclipse 
of 1842 for which none of the observers were pre- 
pared, for on viewing the dark moon through their 
telescopes, astronomers saw certain red flame-like 
protuberances apparently shooting out from the 
moon. What could they be? They were seen by 





several persons, and no doubt could exist as to their 
reality, although certain discordances arose in the 
accounts respecting them of the several observers. 
Astronomers could make nothing of these flames. 
As they were unexpected, no provision had been 


utmost confidence, namely, M. Otto Struve, and 
whose account agreed closely with hisown. Well, 
M. Struve made most careful measurements of the 
increase of these prominences on one side, and the 
decrease on the other, and found that they accorded 


made to determine their angular positions, and no | completely with the rate of the moon's motion across 


probable conjecture could be made as to their real 
nature. One observer fora long time disturbed 
the astronomers by declaring that he had seen 
such red flames on the face of the moon; and it 
ultimately transpired that he had been looking at 
the sun with a common opera-glass magnifying four 
times, and in which irradiation would account fully 
for what he fancied he saw. 

These flame-like protuberances were noticed by 
Capt. Stannyan, who observed the total eclipse 
of 1706 at Berne, and more distinctly, by Vasse- 
nius, on the occurrence of a total eclipse visible at 
Gottenburg on the 3rd of May, 1733; the flames 
at the latter eclipse were not in immediate contact 
with the moon, but near it. The account of this 
eclipse was printed in Latin in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, and had not 
attracted attention. 

The Astronomer Royal stated that he would 
now make some remarks respecting the eclipse of 
1851, which would apply equally to that of 1860. 
It would be recollected, from what he had just 
said, that all remained in uncertainty, in respect of 
the nature of the red flames, since 1842; and that 
it became desirable, on the occurrence of the eclipse 
of 1851, to clear up these doubts by previously- 
arranged plans of observation. The speaker then 
pointed out the differences between the results ina 
science like Astronomy, which was dependent upon 
the self-possession of observers, and the more pre- 
cise results obtained in experimental science. The 
difficulty of reconciling the various statements was 
such that few persons are aware of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the astronomer who undertakes 
the task; he must, as well as scientific acquire- 
ments, possess the qualifications of a police magis- 
trate, and of one who, moreover, has become 
familiarized with the symptoms of nervous disease. 

The discrepancies in the various accounts are 
not to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
the persons who make the observations have to 
travel possibly many hundred miles, perhaps in 
personal discomfort; at all events, they do not feel 
so much at their ease as if they were in their own 
country. Then the phenomena of totality are over 
in a few minutes; so much had to be done in the 
time, that there was great difficulty in confining one’s 
attention to the one set of observations previously 
determined on. If it is difficult to control oneself, 
how much more difficult is it to command the 
strict attention of others who are to assist! He 
recollected, in M. Arago’s account, that the trained 
officers of a French vessel of war totally forgot all 
discipline under similar circumstances. 

In 1851 several observers left England to observe 
the eclipse, the English astronomers distributing 
themselves chiefly in Norway and Sweden. The 
Astronomer Royal was stationed near Gottenburg, 
and made three drawings of the red prominences at 
different periods of the eclipse.—(These were repre- 
sented on immense diagrams, and were explained 
by the speaker.)—There was visible on the appa- 
rent left of the moon a small mountain-like peak, 
and on the right another similar prominence, as 
well as a curious hooked protuberance, which the 
speaker had called a bomerang, and a cloud-like 
formation quite detached from the moon’s limb. 
The second diagram showed the covering of the 
left-hand prominences, and the uncovering of the 
right-hand prominences ; whilst the third exhibited, 
at the lower right-hand portion of the moon’s 
limb, a long line of new protuberances, revealed 
by the onward progress of the moon from right to 
left. Very various indeed were the representa- 
tions of these protuberances by other observers. 
Some made the bomerang straight, some crooked ; 
some thought that it changed from straight to 
crooked, and some from crooked to straight. The 
accounts of the three observers (Pettersen, Cheval- 
lier, and Airy), in the single town of Gottenburg, 
were as discordant as any in the whole continent. 
But there was one astronomer, who made obser- 
vations in Russian Poland, in whom he placed the 


| the sun’s disc. These measurements and the speaker’s 


| own observations indicated that the prominences 
| belonged to the sun. Had they belonged to the 
, moon, they would have gone with her from one side 
| to the other without change.—This was illustrated 
, by a moving model, in which the moon, about 
| eight feet in diameter, was moved across the sun's 
| disc, around which were painted some red promi- 
| nences, 
| Owing, however, to the discordances of the 
observations of the several observers, a new theory 
| was broached to account for these appearances, 
| namely, the diffraction theory, which professed toex- 
| plain them on the supposition of the interference of 
| light in passing the moon’s edge. The Astronomer 
Royal said, that if there was one point, on which he 
might permit himself to speak with confidence, it 
was on the subject of the interference of light, and 
the production of the diffraction bands, because he 
| had paid particular attention to that subject. It 
was quite true that light in coming from a source, 
if made to take two different paths, may be made so 
to interfere as to produce blackness. Light coming 
from a great number of points, as when the sun’s 
light is made to pass through a chink in a wall, 
produces by its interference coloured fringes on 
the opposite wall or a screen, which have been 
known since the time of Newton. But if the eye 
is placed in the position of the screen, then no 
coloured fringes are seen. And if universally, the 
diffracting edge is viewed by the eye or through a 
telescope, so as to bring it well in focus, then no 
fringes are seen. The moon’s edge when observed 
during an eclipse is brought to a focus, and hence 
is in the same category as the chink, so that the 
diffraction hypothesis falls to the ground. The 
Astronomer Royal dismissed the diffraction theory 
by stating that he challenged any one to produce 
experimentally any appearances resembling the red 
flames by the diffraction of light. 

After 1851, there was a total eclipse on Sept. 7, 
1858, the central line of which passed across 
Brazil, and was observed by some of the Brazilian 
authorities, and also by the French, who, let it be 
said, never were behindhand when any scientific 
subject had to be investigated. This eclipse was 
of short duration, and was not very favourable for 
observation ; nevertheless, it was well observed, and 
one of the most careful observers had remarked that 
the luminous prominences disappeared on one side 
and increased on the other ; thus confirming his (the 
| Astronomer Royal’s) own observations in 1851. 
M. Liais had observed that the prominences were 
not red, but of a leaden hue; this might have 
been difficult to account for, but that Prof. Pole, 
who made observations of the Eclipse of 1860, 
noticed the same phenomenon ; but then Prof. 
Pole was colour-blind, and had, in a paper com- 
municated to the Royal Society, made an especial 
study of his own peculiar case. Moreover, it was 
discovered on the occasion of the last eclipse that 
Mr. Weedon, an engineer on Mr. Vignoles’ staff, 
had also to some extent this peculiar want of 
power in discriminating colours. 

The speaker now took up the subject more par- 
ticularly of the Eclipse of 1860. He pointed out, 
on a large projection of the sphere, the course of 
the eclipse from the western coast of America, 
near Vancouver's Island, across America, the 
Atlantic, to the western coast of Spain, thence to 
Algeria, and on towards the Red Sea, where it 
was lost in sunset. 

Preparations were made by several bodies to 
observe the great Eclipse; the French Govern- 
ment sent a committee of savants to the centre 
of Spain, and also provided for the observation 
of the eclipse in Algeria. The Spanish also 
equipped an expedition, with Sefior Aguilar, the 
Royal Astronomer of Madrid, at their head. 
The British naval officers on the west coast of 
America made observations of the eclipse. This 
country differed from France in having no paid 
Academicians whom it can call upon to undertake 
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any scientific investigation; but England possessed, 
he was proud to say, a large number of highly- 
educated amateur astronomers, ready and willing 
to contribute to the advancement of their favourite 
science. As the official head of Astronomy in Eng- 
land, it occurred to him that he would best pro- 
mote a complete series of observations of the 
eclipse if he induced our Government to aid the 
movement by placing a ready means of transport 
at his disposal. He therefore made an application 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, and most hand- 
somely did their Lordships respond to his appeal, 
by placing at his disposal the finest ship in the 
British Navy, the Himalaya. And on the 7th of 
July there sailed from Plymouth an expedition 
composed of English and foreign astronomers, 
which, for many years to come, will be remem- 
bered as the Himalaya Expedition. Not only 
were the astronomers conveyed to Spain, but they 
were most liberally provided for on the journey 
in every respect. One condition he had made in 
the arrangements entrusted to him—namely, that 
every person should go out with a definite purpose, 
and take out adequate instruments to make the 
observations he undertook. On the whole, this 
arrangement was fairly carried out ; there were some 
failures which might possibly have been avoided 
if there had been an opportunity for a previous 
drill, but that was not possible, but there were 
great successes. The expedition was much indebted 
to Mr. Vignoles and the Directors of the railway 
he was constructing almost in the line of the 
shadow ; most particularly were they indebted to 
the Chairman, Signor Montesino. The greater part 
of the expedition landed at Bilbao, but a portion 
went to Santander, where another railway was 
also being constructed by English engineers. 

The Astronomer Royal, referring to large dia- 
grams he had prepared, commenced by describing 
the appearances of the corona, and he said he 
must confess that the various accounts presented 
great discordances. He particularly pointed out 
two drawings—namely, that of Mr. Bonomi and 
that of Lieut. Oom, an officer in the Portuguese 
Navy, but at present attached to the Imperial 
Observatory of Pulkowa, in Russia; these two 
drawings were, he considered, corroborative one of 
the other, and extremely fair representations of the 
corona, and both were, moreover, confirmed by the 
drawings of Mr. Weedon, a talented engineer on 
Mr. Vignoles’ staff. The corona was very bright 
near the edge of the dark moon, and gradually dimi- 
nished until its outline vanished in the surround- 
ing darkness ; but it was not bounded by a regular 
outline, for there were several streamers and also 
curved rays, which were observed and depicted by 
several observers. Mr. Bonomi observed the planets 
Venus and Jupiter, close to the obscured sun, 
shining with great brilliancy. Under no other 
conditions could these planets be viewed so close 
to the sun; for in whatever manner the sun might 
be shut off from view, the atmospheric illumina- 
tion would drown these planets in light. Mr. 
Galton’s careful drawing presented several strange 
horns of light, supported in part by Mr. Murray’s. 
Mr. Weiler’s presented strange appearances, which 
it was difficult to reconcile with the others. M. 
Plantamour, of Geneva, who made his observations 
near the eastern coast of Spain, made three succes- 
sive drawings of the corona during the eclipse. 
The appearances depicted led the speaker to think 
that they could only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that an atmosphere capable of reflecting 
light extended nearly from the earth to the moon. 
It was clear they could not be produced by our 
atmosphere. 

He would show experimentally that there were 
means of detecting the difference between reflected 
and non-reflected light; for this purpose he would, 
with Mr. Ladd’s assistance, throw a beam of light 
on to the screen by means of the voltaic lamp, 
then as he interposed a doubly-refracting prism 
the beam would be divided into two beams, one 
of which would revolve round the other without 
alteration of intensity as he caused the prism to 
rotate. He then would interpose an unsilvered 
glass reflector in the path of the ray, and again 
place the doubly-refracting prism in the path of the 
ray. On rotating the prism, the two beams of light 








not only revolved the one round the other, but 
each became alternately obscured, thus proving that 
there is a difference between ordinary light and re- 
flected light; the reflected light being what is termed 
polarized. By ascertaining, therefore, if the light 
of the corona were polarized, it could be ascertained 
with great probability whether it came direct to 
the eye or whether it had been bent by some re- 
flecting medium. An English observer had proved 
beyond doubt, that the light of the corona was 
polarized, and a foreign observer, M. Prazmowski, 
had even gone further, and had shown that the 
position of the plane of polarization passed through 
the sun, the corona, and the eye of the observer. 
When this was ascertained, it went a long way 
towards proving that the light of the corona was 
reflected by something like an atmosphere, or at all 
events a medium capable of reflecting light inter- 
mediate between the earth and the moon. Was 
there an atmosphere extending from the earth to 
the moon? The speaker stated that he knew not; 
but he knew of no other hypothesis which would 
account for the appearances presented by the 
corona. 

The Astronomer Royal now returned to the red 
prominences which he stated were seen in great 
beauty during the Eclipse of 1860. As he had 
stated in the early part of his lecture, the question 
had been raised whether they belonged to the sun 
or tothe moon. By means of the moving model, 
he showed that if they belonged to the moon they 
would follow her as she moved onward; but if they 
belonged to the sun those on the left would be short- 
ened and those on the right lengthened as the moon 
moved from right to left: as they were actually 
found so to do, it was a strong primd facie argument 
that they belonged to the sun. M. Faye had also 
pointed out the following fact. Suppose there was a 
prominence on the top of the sun at the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, it was evident that it must be 
at that moment to the left of the moon’s centre; at 
the middle of the eclipse it would be just over the 
centre, and on the right of the centre at the end of 
the eclipse. It was not at all probable, if the pro- 
minence were an illusion resulting from the sun’s 
light shining through the valleys on the moon’s 
limb, that all parts of the edge could produce the 
same identical figure. 

It would betherefore seen that, besides measuring 
the increase and decrease of luminous prominences 
in the path of the moon, it was important also to 
ascertain if any prominence changed its angular 
position with respect to the moon’s centre. The 
Astronomer Royal stated that in ordertodosohehad 
had certain lines ruled on one face of the reflecting 
prism, which was placed in the focus of his telescope, 
which was a refractor four inches aperture, mounted 
on a sort of altazimuth stand of a very portable 
kind: this was exhibited to the audience. Mr. De 
La Rue had used somewhat similar means, and being 
very skilful in making hand-drawings of heavenly 
bodies, in which he had great practice, he com- 
pleted two drawings, which were exhibited on the 
diagrams in connexion with the micrometer lines 
he had employed; one of these drawings was made 
towards the commencement, the other towards the 
end of the totality. Now it was perfectly obvious 
on looking at these drawings, that the prominence 
and red cloud situated at the top of the sun, and 
nearly at right angles to the path of the moon, had 
shifted their angular position during the period of 
the eclipse. Dr. Bruhn, of Leipsic, who went to the 
east of Spain, not being provided with any means of 
measuring the angular position of a protuberance, 
profited by the circumstance that one of the pro- 
minences became visible before the totality, and re- 
mained so for several minutes afterwards, to make 
measurements of the distance of the protuberance 
from the cusps. Now the position of the cusps 
could be calculated to the utmost degree of accuracy 
for any particular time, and Dr. Bruhn found that 
if the prominence belonged to the moon, the cusp 
must have shifted 26° from its first position on 
the moon’s limb; but that if it belonged to the sun, 
the cusp had not shifted 1° during the time he was 
observing. This was most conclusive evidence that 
the prominence belonged to the sun. 

The Astronomer Royal then pointed out other 
drawings of the prominences, particularly a very 





beautiful one by Mr. Fearnley, of Sweden, which, 
as far as it went, confirmed Mr. De La Rue’x 
drawings of the prominences. He then went on to 
say, that in 1851 M. Busch took a daguerreotype of 
the corona and prominences, but it was not a ve 
successful attempt. Since that period photography 
had made great progress, and it occurred to Mr, 
De La Rue and others that it would be extremely 
desirable to get photographs of the eclipse. Mr, 
De La Rue took with him the Kew photohelio. 
graph, and obtained two large photographs of the 
totality. Father Secchi, of the Collegio Romano, 
had obtained five small photographs, and through 
the kindness of Sefior Aguilar he had obtained 
photographic copies of them. The photographs of 
Mr. De La Rue and Father Secchi, though made 
at widely different localities, agreed very closely, 
In both, the changes in the angular position of the 
prominences had been measured, and they agreed 
entirely with the supposition that they were con- 
nected with the sun. 

Father Secchi had explained, in striking lan. 
guage, his reason for preferring photographs to 
eye-observations. And he had shown that certain 
observations, on which M. Plantamour had founded 
an idea that the changes of magnitude of the pro- 
minences were not explained by the moon’s motion, 
were entirely disproved by the photographs, 

Some British officers stationed on the western 
coast of America observed the totality from Puget 
Sound, when the sun was only 2° above the horizon; 
and he had received some excellent drawings from 
Capt. Richards and Capt. Parsons. On comparing 
the drawings of the prominences made on the west 
coast of America with those made in Spain, he was 
unable to reconcile one with the other,—but there 
was an interval of two hours between the two 
observations, and it was quite possible that in that 
interval of time fresh prominences had come into 
view ; and if the sun was constantly boiling up, 
and these protuberances were fumes, it could not 
be wondered at if there was a change during that 
period. There was no perceptible change, however, 
during the short interval of time between the 
observations in Spain. 

If the prominences belonged to the sun, the 
question arose, could we see them at other times 
than during a total eclipse? With the assistance 
of Mr. Nasmyth, who had contributed the most 
important part of the apparatus, he had made 
many attempts, but had not succeeded. The 
apparatus had been lent to Mr. Piazzi Smyth 
when he went to the Peak of Teneriffe, but 
he failed to see the prominences. These nega- 
tive results did not in the least detract from 
the evidence of the prominences belonging to the 
sun, because we never could get rid of the effect of 
the highly illumined atmosphere through which we 
viewed the sun, and which, do what we would, 
extinguishes even brighter objects than the lumi- 
nous prominences. 

The Astronomer Royal then explained the admi- 
rable mode of mounting of the Kew photohelio- 
graph, as arranged by Mr. De La Rue, and having 
pointed out the peculiarities of the Equatorial 
mounting as distinguished from the Altazimuth, 
he strongly advised any person who intended to 
observe a total eclipse, to take with him an equa- 
torially mounted telescope, fitted with clockwork 
to drive the telescope, so that the measurements 
might be made without the observer's attention 
being disturbed by having to follow the movement 
of the moon by hand. 

He then pointed out that in Mr. De La Rue's 
photographs, prominences were depicted which 
could not be distinguished by the eye, as well as 
those which were visible to the eye. Indeed, the 
photographic method brought out more than could 
be observed by the eye, and some care was requl- 
site in comparing the eye observations with the 
photographic results. 

The Astronomer Royal then said that time had 
run out faster than he had anticipated, but he 
would nevertheless ask Mr. De La Rue to exhibit 
his photographs by means of the electric light. 
Mr. De La Rue complied with the request, but 
being called upon by the audience to explain the 
photographs, Dr. Tyndall kindly took charge of 
the electric lamp, and threw upon the screen 
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_ 7 
enlarged images of several pictures, including the 
totality pictures, the beauty of their effect eliciting 
joud applause. Mr. De La Rue also explained a 
representation of the corona and the entire series 
of red prominences, by the Rev. C. Pritchard, as 
well as one by himself, which were projected by 
means of the electric lamp. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, Sept. 15, 1861. 

FLORENCE is just now in all the heat and hurry 
of the first Italian Exhibition of Art and Industry, 
which, by a united effort of zeal and perseverance, 
rare in any country, opened to-day. The King and 
his sons were present. I shall send you the details 
by another post. 

Among the attractions which are prepared 
for the half-million of visitors whom Florence is 
expecting to welcome to her “‘At Home” this 
autumn, I pass over in silence the projected ampli- 
fications of the original plan of the Exhibition by 
the addition of an agricultural and horticultural 
show,—the popular festivals now in course of pre- 

tion,—the opening of the grand old Palazzo 
di Giustizia (known as the Bargello), after its 
admirable regeneration at the hands of skilful 
architects,—and even the improvements at the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti, which on this occasion 
will display certain treasured works of Art not 
hitherto exhibited to the public. All descrip- 
tion of these dainties must needs stand aside 
for the moment, to give place to a few words of 
notice of a projected Exhibition, which it may 
boldly be said that no other European city save 
Florence could get up for its expected guests with 
anything like the same promise of splendour and 
success, if indeed the plan could be realized at all: 
I mean an Exposition of Objects of Medieval Art 
in every branch. Some time back, when the pro- 
ject for the Italian Exhibition began first to take 
such consistency as to render its execution a cer- 
tainty, a zealous lover of the cinque cento, and an 
antiquary of well-deserved repute, Dottor Marco 


. Guastalla, conceived a design of collecting the 


choicest of the medizval Art-treasures which the 
Tuscan cities contain and arranging them for pub- 
lic inspection in the stately halls of the Palazzo di 
Giustizia—a fine and striking idea ; for how could 
its noble old walls have been more fitly adorned 
than with the masterpieces of that wonderful time 
when Italy stood foremost in the race of genius as 
of culture among the peoples of the world, and 
poured out with such incredible fertility the fruits 
of her creative power in every form of embodiment, 
that even now, after the lapse of near four centuries, 
and after serving as an exhaustless Art-mine for 
younger nations to draw upon, the dusty lumber- 
rooms of her old family mansions,—not to speak 
of their private galleries,—her musty convent 
treasuries, and sometimes even her peasant cottages, 
are rich in the unguessed and unchronicled works 
of Art of that abounding elder time? Dottor Guas- 
talla’s earlier project unfortunately met with difficul- 
ties at its outset which rendered its execution impos- 
sible; yet nothing daunted nor discouraged, he 
struck out, like a genuine enthusiast bent upon the 
accomplishment of his patriotic design, the spirited 
scheme of temporarily giving up his own house, on 
the Piazza della Indipendenza, for the purposes of 
such an Exhibition. The locale is singularly well 
suited to the requirements of this plan, as it con- 
sists of a large and handsome suite of rooms on the 
ground-floor looking into a pleasant garden; and 
one of the saloons especially is such as few pri- 
vate houses can boast, being an octagonal room 
of great height and size, originally built for a 
splendid studio by the late American sculptor 
Greenough, whose residence it was for several 
years. Here the whole rich collection of objects 
of Medieval Art, now in the possession of Dottor 
Guastalla, will be opened to the public, together 
with an immense number of contributions of a 
Similar kind from the storied old palaces of the 
Florentine nobles and the cabinets of Art-collectors, 
both here and in the other Italian cities. Long 
lists of the names of contributors to this Exhibi- 
tion have appeared in the Florentine daily papers, 
and among them it is pleasant to see those of two 





or three of our countrymen, long resident in Italy. 
The offerings will include specimens of first-rate 
beauty and value, chosen from every branch of Art. 
There will be bronzes and marbles moulded by the 
life-giving hands of Donatello, Gian di Bologna, 
and Desiderio da Settignano ; rich garland-work of 
fruits and flowers, on a large scale, all alive with 
lizard, snail and beetle, in the wonderful earthen- 
ware-work of Luca della Robbia; a splendid terra- 
cotta by Orgagna; delicate cinque-cento ivories, 
and peacock-hued Majoliche of Faénza and Ur- 
bino ; precious enamels of Byzantine and Longo- 
bard workmanship, especially one remarkable and 
costly relic-casket, enriched with quaint and glow- 
ing enamelled figures of saints and angels; Venice 
glasses, light as the bubbles of the sea-foam, frosted 
and lace-worked, white and coloured, tricked out 
fantastically with gilded masks and fabulous mon- 
sters; masterpieces of iron and steel work, in- 
crusted with gold and silver, or bossed with figures 
and tracery in high relief; ancient arms and house- 
hold furniture; cabinets in ebony and ivory, and 
pietra dura work of high perfection, especially an 
inlaid altar of great size and beauty; gems and 
cameos, and a splendid show of Italian coins, 
medals, and Medieval seals, which, though the 
work of a very few years’ antiquarian zeal and re- 
search, may safely challenge comparison with many 
a public collection. ye 

Besides these and such like items of price in the 
Exhibition, it will comprise the magnificent Ar- 
chinto tapestries, which were for centuries the pride 
of the noble and ancient Milanese family of that 
name until a short time back, when, at the death 
of the Count Giuseppe Archinto, the title became 
extinct, the once colossal property of the family 
was broken up and scattered piecemeal among a 
host of creditors, and the untold wealth of objects 
of Art which had adorned the ancestral Milanese 
palace—for the Archinti were great collectors and 
patrons of the arts—fell into the hands of the 
highest bidder. The enterprising gentleman who 
bought these world-famous Arazzi for the com- 
paratively trifling sum of a hundred thousand 
francs, has already, it is said, been offered a 
hundred and fifty thousand for them. The Arazzi 
are twenty-four in number, and vary greatly in size 
and proportions. The largest of the series being 
about nine by nearly five metres in dimension. 
So exquisite is the fineness of the work, and so 
skilful the blending of the colours that they may 
truly be said to be unrivalled among the produc- 
tions of the loom, even by the Gobelin tapestries. 
Sixteen of the designs are from the pencil of 
Giulio Romano. Eight represent the principal 
events in the life of Scipio Africanus, and eight 
more, the battles and triumphs of the Emperors 
Vespasian and Titus. The remaining eight are 
from designs by David Teniers the younger, and 
portray scenes of country life, village feasts, rural 
dances and a whole round of rustic junketings, 
drawn with infinite naiveté and burlesque humour, 
while the landscapes are full of beauty and truth of 
design. They are all framed as it were in broad 
borders of the most vivid richness representing 
flowers, fruits, cupids and scroll-work in graceful 
combination. The Arazzi were executed in Flan- 
ders at an immense cost in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, by commission from Count 
Horace Archinto, a man of varied knowledge and 
refined taste, who profusely added to the stores of 
precious works of Art already brought together in 
the venerable halls of the Archinto palace. These 
magnificent tapestries have hitherto been but little 
seen, although mention has been made of them in 
more than one Guide-book, and some space was 
devoted to a description of their beauties in the 
great and elaborate work, called ‘ Milano e il suo 
Territorio,’ published at Milan in 1844, on occasion 
of the Scientific Congress, which was held there in 
that year. Under what different auspices and with 
what altered surroundings they will be now again 
exhibited to the world in 1861, amid the festival 
time of a free people, and in the artistic capital 
(whatever be ultimately the seat of government) 
of the new Italian kingdom! 

A considerable portion of the proceeds of Dottor 
Guastalla’s Medieval Art Exhibition is to be 
devoted to the assistance of the Orphan Asylum, 





the name of one of whose most efficient patronesses, 
the Princess Strozzi, figures on the list of promoters 
of the good work. The receipts thus obtained for 
this excellent charity are expected to be very large, 
for the Exhibition, in itself highly attractive to all 
who find a charm in the marvels of ancient Art, 
will be rendered yet more so to the crowds of mere 
loungers and pleasure-seekers, who may be reason- 
ably expected to form part of the visitors to 
Florence, by the evening illumination of the whole 
suite of rooms, which will thus form a tempting 
promenade for the resort of the gay company in 
these beautiful star-lit September nights, when wide 
open glass-doors, airy terraces and fresh garden 
scents are so pleasant an addition to the course of 
sight-seeing, which they will consider de rigueur. 
All the new stir and movement of this pleasant 
time is, as may be believed, a dose of wormwood 
to our select party of Codint. After trying hard 
to persuade the Italian public, in the columns of 
the Armonia and the Contemporaneo, that there 
will be nothing to see at the ‘‘ so-called ” Exhibi- 
tion, except two or three rusty machines, a few 
pieces of rickety furniture, and an indifferent 
cattle-show ; as they find their warnings dis- 
regarded, they have changed their plan of attack, 
and now enliven their newspaper paragraphs with 
“‘ shocking accidents” at the palace of the Exhibi- 
tion, “reckless sacrifice of life” among the artizans 
employed there, caused by the shameful demands 
made on their powers of working against time by 
the Government inspectors ; continual and lament- 
able accounts of the robberies committed there by 
day, and the attempts at incendiarism by night, 
and a whole host of other schemes of annoyance, 
as malicious as they are futile to excite a hostile 
feeling in the popular mind against the under- 
taking, which will help Italy on yet another im- 
portant step in her path of progress. A few of 
these active partizans of Divine Right showed the 
cloven foot, it seems, the other day in the very 
last place where one would have expected to find 
them, namely, in the servants’ offices of the Palazzo 
Pitti. Ta. T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


On and after October the 5th the price of the 
Atheneum will be THREEPENCE. 

Thirty years ago, when the Atheneum came into 
the hands of its present Proprietors, its price was 
Eightpence, and its contents, with advertisements, 
forty-eight columns. Convinced that the circulation 
of Literary Journals was restricted by high price, 
and that every advantage offered to the public 
would bring increase of circulation and authority, 
the Proprietors reduced the price one-half— to 
Fourpence. The experiment succeeded, and cheap 
Literary Journals became the rule. 

The Proprietors have always held to the prin- 
ciple then proved. They have given to the public 
the benefit of every change in the law, increasing 
their size without increase of price, until the 
average has become about: sixty columns of lite- 
rary matter, with forty columns of advertisements, 
selected so as to be of general interest. 

The Proprietors, taking advantage of the aboli- 
tion of the Paper Duty, have now resolved that 
on and after the 5th of October the price of the 
Athenceum shall be reduced to THREEPENCE. 





We understand that M. Mazzini is engaged in 
writing Memoirs of his Life and Times—a work 
which will embrace a good deal of the secret history 
of European events during the last thirty years. 

We are also informed that Signor Daelli, of 
Milan, is collecting the political and literary works 
of Signor Mazzini, which he proposes to publish in 
about twelve volumes. A translation into English 
of his ‘ Duties of Man’ is nearly ready for the press. 

It is understood that Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1862 have accepted 
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tenders for the two Catalogues, Industrial and 
Fine Art. The three lowest tenders were those 
of Messrs. Truscott, Son & Simmonds, Messrs. 
Harrison & Co., and Messrs. Clowes & Sons. The 
‘tender of Messrs. Truscott, Son & Simmonds, being 
the lowest, has been accepted. 

Prof. Huxley desires us to print the following 
communication :— 

“The Government School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
Sept. 17, 1861. 

* The publication in the Athenceum for last week 
of the statements made to the audience assembled 
in Section D. of the British Association respecting 
the structural relations of the human and simious 
brain, constrains me to request that you will be so 
good as to give equal publicity to the following 
letter, addressed to my friend the Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Oxford, and read 
by him at a subsequent meeting of the same Section: 
—‘My dear Rolleston,—I have just received the 
accompanying revise of my forthcoming paper ‘ On 
the Brain of Ateles.’ Will you be so kind as to 
have the leading points in it communicated to 
Section D? The obstinate reiteration of erroneous 
assertions can only be nullified by as persistent 
an appeal to facts; and I greatly regret that my 
engagements do not permit me to be present at the 
British Association in order to assist personally at 
what, I believe, will be the seventh public demon- 
stration during the past twelve months of the 
untruth of the three assertions, that the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum, the posterior cornu of the 
lateral ventricle, and the hippocampus minor, are 
peculiar to man and do not exist in the apes. I 
shall be obliged if you will read this letter to the 
Section, and I am, yours faithfully, 

Tos. H. Hvxtey.’ 
The paper referred to is now in course of publication 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society.’ 
“tT. H. Huxtzy.” 

The various Colonial Governments have sub- 
scribed very liberally towards the expense of a proper 
representation of their peculiar products at the 
forthcoming International Exhibition of 1862. It 
is indeed desirable that a better and more credit- 
able show should be made by them than was the 
case in 1851, in London, or even at Paris, in 1855, 
great advance as the latter indicated in apprecia- 
tion of these monster gatherings. Amongst the 
sums subscribed are 8,000. by the Canadian Go- 
vernment, 5,000/. from that of the Cape; British 
Columbia contributes 2,0007. (a large sum for such 
a young colony); 2,000/. will be devoted by Queens- 
land; Tasmania, 2,000/.; New South Wales, 3,000J. 
—together with 5,000/. for an exhibition of gold— 
which is, we understand, not to be a simple collection 
of huge nuggets, but a scientifically-arranged ga- 
thering of specimens of gold ore in its native states 
and amongst its native attachments of quartz, &c. 
Gold purifying machines and all.sorts of implements 
employed at the diggings are to be exhibited. The 
weight of nuggets will be limited to six ounces. 
A further sum of 5,000/. is devoted by Victoria 
towards this gold display, together with 5,000J. 
more for general purposes. New Brunswick ap- 
propriates 1,600/.; British Guiana, 1,000/.; from 
other colonies will come like sums. Large collec- 
tions of lacquered ware are coming from Japan and 
China, together with examples of all the beautiful 
textile fabrics produced by those countries, with 
specimens of their agricultural and scientific instru- 
ments and raw products. A great collection of the 
productions of our Indian Empire is being made 
by Dr. Forbes Watson, which promises to be the 
most complete ever got together. India will have 
@ separate court, as in 1851, and not rank with the 
Colonies, to which last 12,000 superficial feet of space 
is appropriated at present, and more will probably 
be required. There is not more than a fourth larger 
amount of space disposable than there was in 1851. 
Yet ten times as much is required. England alone, 
it is said, demands twice as much as the whgle 
‘contents of the building, and France complains of 
having appropriated to her about one-tenth of her 
requirements. The 30th inst. is fixed as the last 
day for receiving applications for space, and after 
the 12th of February next, exhibitors may com- 
mence sending in their contributions, and continue 


‘doing so until the end of March, after which date 





nothing will be received under any circumstances 
whatever. 

The Queen has chosen a design for a lace flounce, 
by a student of the Female School of Art, to be 
exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862; 
an act of graceful and thoughtful patronage worth 
a world of fine words. 

John Francis, sculptor, whose death, at the age 
of eighty-one, is announced, was one of those 
artists who enjoy a good practice among their 
immediate patrons without being known to the 
general public. In a brief memoir which has been 
sent to us it is said that he was a pupil of Chantrey, 
but this, we think, must be a mistake, for Francis 
was grown a man when Chantrey was a mere 
child. Mr. Coke, of Holkham, subsequently Earl 
of Leicester, was the first patron of Mr. Francis, 
whom he introduced to his Whig friends as a bust- 
maker of promise. The portrait busts executed by 
him would fill a gallery, and form a compendious 
set of illustrations to a history of the Whigs in our 
time. His works also include a series of busts of 
the royal family. Mrs. Thorneycroft, his daughter, 
inherits his connexion, and continues the practice 
of his art. 

Our Lubeck Correspondent, in sketching the 
biographies of the artists and men of letters of that 
city, alluded to the interruption of Prof. Deeckes’ 
historical studies by the Revolution of 1848, and 
in consequence of his having been elected as repre- 
sentative of a Republic during a period of democratic 
agitation. Inadvertently, and without intention to 
discount the rest of his eulogy, our Correspondent 
described him as a democrat. But it appears that 
this epithet has a signification in Germany of which 
we have no idea in England: ‘it is suggestive, we 
are told, of nothing but physical-force anarchists. 
We wish, therefore, to cancel a word capable of 
such misconstruction. 

Our readers will grieve to hear that the Austra- 
lian Expedition has met with a fatal stop. Mr. 
Burke, accompanied by Messrs. King, Gray and 
Mills, with a horse and six camels, had left 
Cooper’s Creek for the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
nothing had been heard of him or his party. It is 
feared they may all have perished. The summer 
had been unusually dry in Australia, as elsewhere; 
the watercourses were dried up, and scurvy carried 
off many of those who remained behind at Cooper's 
Creek or at the Darling. Among those who are 
known to have died is Mr. Ludwig Becker, the 
naturalist. Mr. Brahe, who led the remnant of his 
broken party back from Cooper’s Creek, says:— 
** When Mr. Burke left he said he should be back 
in three months’ time at most. He expected to be 
able to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria, and return 
in less than three months. He did not say he ex- 
pected to meet a ship at the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Mr. Burke was quite positive about coming back 
to Cooper’s Creek. He said he would run no risk 
whatever. He said he would make a push for the 
Gulf from Eyre’s Creek. He said he might be 
back in a month.” But, four months passed, and 
he had not returned. The natives had become 
extremely hostile to the white men. Mr. Brahe’s 
opinion with respect to Burke was, that he had 
gone to Eyre’s Creek, and thence towards the Gulf; 
that he had gone on expecting to find water, but 
had found the holes dry; that in this way he had 
gone too far, thinking to find water ahead, and 
was unable to return from want of water. He be- 
lieved that Burke and his party were stuck fast. 
He was also afraid that the party were attacked 
with scurvy; but there were no symptoms of it 
when they left. Burke seemed to be in good 
health when he left. The Exploration Committee 
took steps at once to afford relief. Mr. Howitt 
had been despatched with a party to Cooper's 
Creek, but becoming acquainted with the state of 
matters he had returned, and his party was re- 
equipped and strengthened. Another party, under 
the command of Major Walker, was to start from 
Rockhampton for the Albert River; and a sea 
party has been organized, the Chief Secretary 
having consented to place a sum of 2,000. on the 
estimates for that purpose. We hope the survivors 
may be reached in time. 

It is a hard thing to find old remains one after 
another being swept away; but a few months ago 





it was the splendid gateway of Reading Abbey, 
now, the old walls of Rochester, that have with, 
stood time and accident so many centuries, ay 
being blown up by gunpowder, under the guidance 
of the Sappers and Miners. It is for educational 
purposes, so to speak, that this is being done 
additional ground being needed for the e ; 
ment of Sir Joseph Williamson’s Free Mathemati. 
cal School at Rochester. 

A Correspondent, writing from Malton, York. 
shire, respecting the negligent compilation of 
Messrs. Black’s ‘Guide-Books for Tourists,’ espe- 
cially in reference to the old Priory Church at 
Bridlington in the above county, omitted to state 
that the building has been recently restored by 
Mr. G. G. Scott in a thorough-going fashion ang 
with tolerable success. A new open-timbered 
roof has been placed above a portion of the naye, 
the remaining portion is old, and well worthy of 
notice for its excellent design, and the figures 
remaining on the ends of the hammer-beams, 
amongst which are to be seen the effigies of St, 
George or St. Michael the Archangel, it is difficult 
to say which, so lofty is the roof, and several angels, 
The same writer refers to the curious ‘church. 
collar,” but does not explain that that instrument 
is a jointed ring of iron which was put round the 
necks of turbulent boys at church; by this they 
were chained to the wall. The offertory-box is 
without a lid, but the hinge remains set in the 
stone. The four books chained to the desk are 
controversial in character, Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ being the best reputed of them; they are 
of a date contemporaneous with the above. The 
Early English buttresses on the north side are 
worthy of admiration for their beautiful propor. 
tions and design ; they are boldly chamfered at the 
angles, and carved at the bases of the splay. Over 
the porch has been a priest’s chamber or muniment 
room. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


SATURDAY. 

‘ Provisional Report on the Magnetic Survey of 
Great Britain,’ by Gen. SaninE.—The Report was 
nearly completed, but three stations remained yet 
unfinished ; Gen. Sabine, therefore, preferred de- 
ferring the presentation of the Report to the next 
Meeting, when he hoped to have it complete and 
ready for presentation to the Physical Section. 

‘On the Amount of Direct Magnetic Effect of 
the Sun or Moon upon Instruments at the Earth's 
Surface,’ by G. J. Stoney. 

‘On the Laws of the principal Diurnal Irregu- 
larities, Solar and Lunar, of Terrestrial Magnetic 
Forces as deduced from Ten Years’ Observations 
at Greenwich, and on their Apparent Causes,’ by 
the AstronoMER Royat.—The author described 
in an admirable manner, and suited to the compre- 
hension of all present, what was meant by devia 
tion and diurnal inequalities. Taking, he said, a 
compass needle or other bar of magnetized iron, if 
this were freely suspended it would take up 4 
definite position as affected by the earth’s attrac- 
tion. Two forces pulled the needle, one towards 
the north, the other towards the south. Its posi- 
tion, however, did not remain constant during the 
day, nor yet during the year; and it was of the 
utmost importance to register the deviations it 
made, either by the eye of an observer, or by the 
far more accurate method of self-registration. The 
latter method was employed at Greenwich, and 
was effected by causing a cylinder of sensitive 
paper to revolve once during the twenty-four hours; 
on this the beam of light reflected from the needle 
fell, and made a curved line on the sensitive paper. 
In asimilar manner the amount of force pulling 
the needle north or south was registered ; and thus 
the horizontal force acting on the needle endways 
and that acting sideways were rendered visible, 
and their changes, from time to time, calculated. 
The common daily disturbing force varied in dif- 
ferent years extremely, from 1848 to 1857 ;.and 
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monthly also, for in June and July it was greatest, 
and in December and January least. This last 
observation led him to consider that it might 
depend a good deal on the radiation of the sun’s 
heat, which was greater in summer, of course, than 
in winter. An interesting diagram was exhibited 
showing the law of this disturbing force, and con- 
sequent deviation of the needle during the day. It 
was greatest at noon, and decreased from that 
time till eleven at night, when it was least.. The 
disturbance at the time when greatest tended in 
a south-westerly direction. He was inclined to 
explain the fact of this direction being taken from 
the consideration that Greenwich was peculiarly 
situated with regard to the distribution of land 
and water on the face of the globe. During the 
early hours of the afternoon, the sun, when on the 
north of the equator, was vertical over a great 
space of water lying in a south-westerly direction 
from Greenwich, the radiation from which was very 
great. Magnetism and galvanism were in his 
view interchangeable terms; and it was well known 
that it was difficult to get a galvanic current 
through the earth at any place on its surface when 
there was little or no moisture; and thus the sun 
shining before it reached the meridian of Green- 
wich on the arid plains of Central Asia, would 
have less magnetic effect than a few hours later in 
our day. 

Gen. Sabrnz, in making some observations on 
the remarks of the Astronomer Royal, said that he 
(the Astronomer Royal) had, in an unusual degree, 
the happy art of popularizing a scientific and tech- 
nical subject. It required some courage to offer 
an explanation of the strange movements of the 
magnet, and those who studied the subject of mag- 
netism with attention knew that the science was 
in this state, that they had a great many observa- 
tions reduced and generalized, and that what was 
now wanted was a good suggestion to explain them ; 
and the Astronomer Royal deserved thanks for the 
one he had thrown out. There was this great 
objection, however, to the explanation, that the 
deviations were produced by merely local causes, 
that we find exactly the same deviations, with 
small exceptions, at magnetic stations in North 
America and Tasmania; and even within the arctic 
circle, where for three months the sun never 
appears above the horizon, and where, therefore, 
no radiation could exist.— The ASTRONOMER 
Royat, in replying, said that, though it required 
some courage to make a supposition, it required 
still more to abandon it, which he was ready to do, 
if required by facts. He then proceeded to notice 
those magnetic deviations apparently caused by 
the moon. His opinion was, that these followed 
the law of the double tides, having the same epochs. 
There was a double tide of magnetism every lunar 
day, following the hours like the tides. There was, 
however, a considerable discordance in the results 
obtained for the several years of observation, 
though this did not destroy their value. No action 
of the moon as an independent magnet could pro- 
duce this, and probably the influence was a reflected 
one from the magnetic earth. He also suggested 
that it was probable that the moon produced a 
double tide in the air, and if so in the oxygenic 
part of it, and they were therefore justified, from 
the recent discoveries of Mr. Faraday, in expect- 
ing a magnetic disturbance twice a day. 

‘On Spontaneous Terrestrial Galvanic Currents,’ 
by the Prestpent.—The Astronomer Royal, after 
pointing out how seriously these spontaneous gal- 
vanic currents interfered with the working of tele- 
graphs, stated, that he had been in correspondence 
with Mr. Lamont, of Munich, on the subject, and 
that, although his replies were of the nature of 
private communications, yet he considered them 
80 valuable that he had determined to lay them 
before the Section, and he was sure, if he had the 
opportunity of asking for Mr. Lamont’s sanction 
for so doing, he should readily obtain it. 

“On a Probable Cause for the Observed Diurnal 
Variation of Dip and Declination,’ by Prof. Hzy- 
NESSY, 

‘On the Quantity of the Acceleration of the 
Moon’s Mean Motion as indicated by the Records 
of certain Ancient Eclipses,” by the Rev. Epwarp 
HInces. 





General SaBrne stated, that the Astronomer | 


Royal had requested him to state that he had been 
obliged to leave the Section to keep an appoint- 
ment; but as, of course, the communication just 
read would be published in extenso, he would have 
an opportunity of considering it at leisure, and 
replying, if necessary. 

‘On the Secular Changes of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism and their Connexion with Disturbances,’ 
by the Rev. H. Lioyp.—It has been generally 
supposed that, at a given place, the mean yearly 
values of the magnetic elements were subject to 
no fluctuations of a minor period; and conse- 
quently that, for a limited number of years, the 
rate of the change of these values from year to 
year was either uniform, or else uniformly accel- 
erated or retarded. This idea, so far as relates to 
the magnetic inclination, has been completely dis- 
proved by Prof. Hansteen. From the long and 
accurate series of observations of this element, 
made by himself at Christiania, Prof. Hansteen 
has inferred that the mean yearly value of the in- 
clination is subject to a periodical fluctuation, as 
well as to a progressive change. ‘The length of 
this period, according to Prof. Hansteen, is 11} 
years ; the maxima occurring in the years 1828, 
1840 and 1851, and the minima in 1823, 1834, 
1845 and 1856. The Dublin observations, so far 
as they extend, exhibit similar results. If we 
assume that the inclination decreases from year to 
year proportionally to the time, and compare the 
results calculated according to this. hypothesis 
with those actually observed, the differences clearly 
exhibit a cycle or period, whose duration does not 
differ materially from that laid down by Prof. 
Hansteen. The amount of the periodical part of 
the variation in 1845—the year of minimum—is 
so considerable as to mark altogether the regular 
yearly decrease. The Dublin observations exhibit 
a similar law in the values of the horizontal com- 
ponent of the earth’s magnetic force, as deduced 
by means of the bifilar magnetometer, combined 
with absolute determinations made according to 
Gauss’s method. When these results are corrected 
for the secular change, supposed uniform, they 
show very clearly the existence of a cycle. The 
maximum is 3°5071, and occurs in the year 1844; 
the minimum is 3°5027, and is the mean value of 
the horizontal intensity for the year 1848. Dr. 
Lloyd concluded by pointing out the connexion of 
these phenomena with the periods of greater or 
less prevalence of magnetic disturbances, and showed 
in what manner the disturbances operated in pro- 
ducing these effects. The general action of a dis- 
turbance is to augment the inclination and to dimi- 
nish the horizontal force; and, accordingly, the year 
of greatest disturbance should be also that of great- 
est inclination, and of least horizontal intensity— 
these elements being supposed to be corrected 
for the regular progressive change. In the same 
manner as the easterly disturbances of the mag- 
netic declinations preponderate over the western 
in this part of the globe, the effect of disturbances 
should be, on the whole, to diminish the mean 
westerly declination, which should therefore ex- 
hibit a period of the same duration. 

General SaBINE remarked on the value of this 
communication as the condensed result of years of 
laborious research. In his opinion a request should 
be sent up from the Committee of the Section to 
the Committee of Recommendations that it should 
be printed in extenso in the next volume of the 
Proceedings of the Association, as justice could 
not be at all done to it by the abstract laid before 
the Seetion. 

‘On the Effect produced on the Deviations of 
the Compass by the Length and Arrangement of 
the Compass Needles,’ by A. SmitH and F. J. 
Evans. 

‘On the Involution of Axes of Rotation,’ by 
Prof. SytvEsTeR.—After a brief statement as to 
the most general mode of representing the displace- 
ment of a rigid body in space by means of angular 
rotations about six distinct axes fixed in position, 
it was shown that under peculiar conditions the 
six axes would become insufficient, being, in fact, 
equivalent to a smaller number, in which case 
they would be said to form a system in involution. 
Various constructions for representing such and 





similar systems were stated, and the remarkable 
conclusion presented, that the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for three, four, five, or six lines 
being thus mutually, as it were, implicated and 
involved consists in their lying in ruled surfaces of 
the first, second, third, and fourth orders respec- 
tively. The theory of involution originated with 
Prof. Mobuis, by whom, however, it had been left. 
in an imperfect condition, The author referred 
for further information on the subject to some 
recent notes by himself in the ‘Comptes Rendus’ 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and to cer- 
tain masterly geometrical investigations of M. 
Chasles and Mr. Cayley, to which these had given 
rise. 

“On Curves of the Third Order,’ by A. Carter. 

‘On Definite Integrals,’ by BrerENs Dk Havuy. 
—M. De Haun has published several volumes of 
tabulated integrals. 


Section D,—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
SATURDAY. 

‘On the Method of Mr. Darwin, in his Treatise 
on the Origin of Species,’ by H. Fawcrrr. 

‘On a Scheme to induce the Mercantile Marine- 
to aid in the Advancement of Science by the intel- 
ligent Collection of Objects of Natural History,’ by 
Dr. CoLttincwoop.—The author pointed out the 
advantage which sailors possessed for the collect- 
ing of objects of natural history, and at the same. 
time drew attention to the little that is really done- 
by our mercantile marine for increasing our store 
of objects of natural history. 

Mr. THomson, of Hull, suggested that a com- 
mittee should be formed, and that systematic efforts- 
should be made to draw the attention of the pro- 
prietors of vessels to the subject.—Dr. LANKESTER 
believed that nothing short of educating sailors. in 
the elements of Natural History would induce them 
to collect intelligently such objects as the naturalist 
most desired. He suggested that the rewards 
offered by the Committee of Council on Education, 
by the Science Minute of June 1859, would induce 
some persons to undertake classes of Zoology in our 
seaport towns. Already several navigation schools. 
had been established, and he believed if the purport 
of the Minute were more fully known, it might be 
made available for obtaining the objects Dr. Col- 
lingwood had in view.—The Rev. Mr. Hicerns, of 
Liverpool, gave an account of the difficulty there 
was in inducing sailors to collect.—Mr. J. A. 
TuRNER thought little could be done by men ow 
board our ships, but that the surgeons and officers: 
might be induced to collect. He had obtained im 
this way a large collection of rare objects in natural 
history. —Mr. Patterson thought that sailors 
should be taught Natural History. They would 
then be able to appreciate the difference betweew 
valuable and valueless species. He believed that. 
such a pursuit would do much to relieve the tedium 
of the leisure hours which so often pressed heavily 
on the sailor.—Dr.Wricut alluded to the fact that 
we possessed no good collection of fish in this 
country, and that sailors might be induced to catch 
fish and preserve them, till they came home and 
could dispose of them. 

‘On the Flora of Manchester,’ by L. H. Grin- 
pon.—A fter some observations on the climate and 
soil of Manchester, the author remarked:— The 
positive character of the Manchester Flora consists: 
in the presence of 370 or 380 British plants, which 
are indifferent to the soil they grow upon, and which 
clay and sandstone suit as well as any other. These: 
are, of course, the common plants of the country 
in general; and were it not that the peat-bogs furnist» 
many species peculiar to such habitats, and that the 
low level of the country and the abundance of 
moisture combine to the production of innumerable 
marshy hollows, in which plants are found plenti- 
fully that the limestone districts afford penuriously 
or not at all—were it not for these, the Manchester: 
Flora would be no more than a list of cosmopolites. 
The ponds of the district, locally called ‘ pits,” ave 
innumerable. In Cheshire they often become en- 
larged into beautiful sheets of water, called ‘meres,’ 
which greatly enhance the picturesque character of 
the northern parts of that county. South-east Lan- 
cashire contributes also a peculiar class of habitats 
in its innumerable and very pretty little winding 
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ravines, locally called ‘cloughs,’ the sides clothed 
with trees, and a stream running along the bottom. 
These, like tlre marshy hollows, supply many plants 
in great abundance that districts more favoured in 
soil and climate fail to offer, and, along with the 
peat-mosses, supply the principal part of what is 
locally interesting. Of rare and extraordinary 
plants we do not possess a single instance, except 
when they appear, as in other places, adventitiously. 
We have no permanent treasures or rarities, such 
as give celebrity to St. Vincent’s Rocks, the Great 
Ormshead, and the Scotch mountains. If a claim 
to such a character can be asserted by any of our 
plants, that claim must come from Carex elongata.” 
In conclusion, he noticed some of the more remark- 
able and conspicuous plants of the district. He 
added that, on a review of the whole subject, it 
appears that the Manchester district, although 
exposed to some great disadvantages, is quite 
as productive of interesting plants as any other. 
They are fewer in number, and they are less bril- 
liant in appearance; nevertheless, the botanist who 
would wish to enjoy himself, and to find everything 
necessary to intimate acquaintance with the types 
of the British Flora, need not to distress himself at 
the seeming dearth of Manchester. If he will seek 
he will find, his reward augmenting in the ratio of 
his philosophy. 

Dr. G1BB read a paper ‘On the Arrest of Pupa- 
rial Metamorphosis of the Vanessa Antiopa, the 
well-known Camberwell Beauty.’ 

Dr. CLELAND read a paper ‘On the Anatomy of 
Orthragoriscus Mola, the short Sunfish.’ 

A paper was read from Mr. A. STANSFIELD ‘On 
new British Species of Blechnum.’—Prof. Babine- 
TON said, that in the absence of specimens, it was 
impossible to say how far the author was right in 
his conclusions. 


SecTIon E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 


‘On the Osteology and Dentition of the Natives 
of the Andaman Islands,’ by Prof. OwEN.—Prof. 
Owen commenced by a brief notice of the geography 
of the Andaman Islands, and condensed an account 
of the physical characters and habits of the natives, 
from the Reports of the able superintendents 
and surveyors of the convict settlements, recently 
established by the East Indian Government on these 
Islands : quoting more particularly from the state- 
ment of a Brahmin Sepoy, one of the transported 
mutineers, who, after escaping from the convict 
establishment, passed upwards of a year (from April 
23, 1858, to May 17, 1859,) with a tribe of Anda- 
maners.’ His statement accorded with previous 
accounts, that the diminutive black aborigines of 
these islands have no notions of a Deity, of spiritual 
beings, or a future state ; that both sexes go naked 
without any sense of shame. There is promis- 
‘cuous intercourse, save with the parent, which only 
ceases in regard to the woman when she is allotted 
as wife to a man, but is retained as the prerogative 
of the male sex. ‘‘It is impossible,” writes Dr. 
Mouatt, Inspector-General of Jails, Calcutta, ‘to 
imagine any human beings to be lower in the scale 
of civilization than are the Andaman savages. 
Entirely destitute of clothing, utterly ignorant of 
agriculture, living in the most primitive and rudest 
form of habitations, their only care seems to be the 
supply of their daily food.”+ The chief weapons 
of the Andamaners are bows and arrows; some of 
the males also carry a kind of spear. Scarification 
of the skin in certain maladies, tatooing, and 
shaving of the scalp, are performed with chips of 
glass skilfully detached from bottles cast ashore 
after wrecks, by sharp blows with a stone. The 
iron with which the arrows and spears are headed 
is also obtained from wrecks. The Andamaners 
appear to be devoid of fear: they are powerful for 
their size, can carry greater burthens than the 
Hindoos; are swift runners, and clear rapidly, by 
jumping, the fallen trees of the jungle and rocks 
of the tidal shore. As climbers they are little 
inferior to monkeys, being used from childhood to 
climb the lofty, straight, unbranched trees of the 
forest in quest of fruit and honey. They are excel- 





+ Selections from the Records of the Government of 


lent swimmers from their childhood, and wonder- | 
ful divers, “ fishing for shell-fish in deep water.” | 
‘‘T have seen,” deposes the Sepoy, “three or four | 
of them dive into deep water and bring up in their | 
arms a fish six or seven feet in length, which they 

had seized.”—‘‘They could perceive canoes ap- | 
proaching long before they were visible to me, and | 
could see fruits and honeycombs in the jungle | 
which I could not. Their vision penetrates to great | 
depths in the sea, where they could see and shoot | 
fish with arrows, when the object aimed at was not 

apparent to me. They see well at night, catch- 

ing fish in the pools left by the tide at that season ; | 
and shooting the wild pigs which came to the coast 

to drink by night.” By their acute sense of smell | 
they often detect afar off the existence of fruit in | 
the neighbouring lofty trees. ‘‘I never met with | 
any one affected with gonorrhea, syphilis, itch, | 
piles, small-pox, or goitre: but I have seen them | 
affected with vomiting, colic, diarrhoea, intermittent 
fever, head-ache, ear-ache, tooth-ache, abscesses, 
rheumatism, catarrh, cough, painful and difficult | 
respiration. The only remedies I have seen used | 
are ‘red earth rubbed up with turtle oil,’ 

a cold infusion of certain aromatic leaves, the 

wetted leaves being applied to the head or other | 
inflamed parts, and local bleedings by sharp splin- | 
ters of bottle glass.” They spin ropes ; make wicker 
baskets, large nets for catching turtle—smaller | 
nets for catching fishes; and they scoop out their | 
canoes by means ofa small kind of adze, tipped with | 
a semicircular blade of iron. Thus, for all their | 
immediate wants, invention has supplied the instru- 

ments called for by the nature of the surrounding 

objects and sources of food. But their life is little | 
beyond that of the brute animal; and the low} 
grade of humanity with the dwarfish stature and 

black colour of the Andamaners have always made 

a further knowledge of their physical characters 

peculiarly desirable.—Prof. Owen was enabled to 

contribute the present notice of the osteological 

and dental characters, by the opportunities kindly | 
afforded him by Dr. Fred. J. Mouatt, Inspector 

of Indian Jails, who had brought over the bones of 

an adult male native of the Andamans, now | 
presented by Dr. Mouatt to the British Museum. | 
The bones presented a compact sound texture, | 
with the processes, articular surfaces, and places of | 
muscular attachments neatly defined. The cranium | 
is well formed, not exceeding disproportionately in | 
any diameter, it might be classed with those of the | 
oval type. The frontal region is rather narrow, but | 
not low; it passes by a regular curve upward and 

backward to the vertex. The frontal, much of the | 
sagittal, and the upper part of the coronal sutures , 


ascending ramus forms a less open angle with the 
horizontal ramus than in most Negroand Australian 
skulls. The teeth equal in size the average of 
those of Indo-Europeans; they correspond in 
this respect with those of the European figured jn 
the author’s ‘Odontography,’ plates 118 and 119, 
Although they are large in proportion to the size of 
the jaws, they are markedly smaller than are those 
of the Australian figured in the same plates. Ip 
the upper jaw of the male Andamaner, the true 
molars, as in most Europeans, diminish in size from 
the first to the third. The fissure which penetrates 
the grinding surface from the outer side, to the 
middle of the crown, had its end unobliterated in 
m1, and retained its whole length in m2. The 
enamel was worn from the inner half in both teeth, 
but in a less proportion in m 2; it was also slightly 
worn from the outer tubercles in m1. The degree 
of abrasion of the teeth, according to the age of 
the individual, is such as might be expected from 
the mastication of a diet consisting chiefly of fish 
and fruit. In the lower jaw the denture is exposed 
on the three outer tubercles of m1; the crucial 
figure is not obliterated in m2; m3 is larger, as 
usual, than in the corresponding tooth above. The 
upper premolars are implanted by a fang which is 
divided at its base into an outer and an inner root. 
The undivided fang of the lower premolars is 
longitudinally grooved on the outer side. In the 
upper jaw m 1 and m 2 are implanted by two outer 
and one inner roots; m 3 by one antero-external 
and one postero-internal root. All the lower molars 
have distinct anterior and posterior roots. There 
was no irregularity in the position, nor any sign of 
decay in the teeth. All the bones of the trunk and 
limbs presented the specific and generic characters 
of Homo sapiens; Linn. The sigmoid flexure of 
the clavicle was well marked. The scapula agrees 
with that variety of form which shows a minor 
extent of the supra-spinal tract, and a greater 
breadth of the lower part of the sub-spinal tract, 
with a more produced angle between the surfaces 
for the teres major and teres minor muscles, on the 
inferior costa. The inferior costa describes a con- 
tinuous concave curve from the angle to the base of 
the coracoid, without any supra-scapular notch. 
The os innominatum, calcaneum, astragalus, and 
bones of the hallux, contrasted as strongly with 
the quadrumanous characters of those bones as in 
the highest of the human races. The first lumbar 
vertebra had the diapophysis, metapophysis, and 
anapophysis distinct, and almost equally developed, 
and well illustrated the true serial homology of the 
longer diapophysis of the succeeding lumbars. In 
many European skeletons the diapophysis of the 


were obliterated. Part of the lambdoidal suture | first lumbar vertebra are more developed than in 
was very complex. The alisphenoid joined the that of the Andamaner. The ridges, processes, 
parietal on both sides of the head. The glabella | and surfaces for muscular attachment are well 
is but little prominent; the nasals are not flat, but | and neatly defined on the several limb-bones of 
are moderately developed. The alveolar parts of; this skeleton; and agree with the character for 
the upper and lower jaws slightly project. The | agility in running, climbing, and Swimming, as- 
chin is a little produced, and is not deep. The malar | signed to the Andaman race. The following were 


bones are not unusually prominent. The cranial | 
bones are not above the average thickness. The 
following were the principal dimensions of this | 
cranium :— | 
In. Lin. ; 
Length, from inion to premaxillary border (178°0) 7 
Do. from do. to glabella (160°0) ............ 6 
Breadth of the cranium (144°0) ................4. 5 
Circumference of the cranium (409°0) .....-...... 

Ante-posterior diameter of the interior of the 


ato QPP OO 


GE TED bs tsccciccccrcccccccece rere | 
Transverse diameter of ditto (145°0) .............. 5 
Vertical diameter of ditto (115°0) ................ f 


—The spine of the occiput is not so developed as | 
to interrupt the convex contour of the occipital | 
part of the skull; the lower occipital crest is rather | 
more developed than the upperone. The mastoids 
are moderately developed; there is no super-mastoid 
ridge. The base of the skull offers all the strictly 
human characteristics. There is no excess in the 
size of the orbits or of the auditory apertures ; a 
sharp ridge projects from the lower boundary of the 
anterior nares. The lower jaw shows a variety in 
the shape of the coronoid process, which is occa- 
sionally seen in Europeans; it is broader and lower 
than usual; the front border is more convex at its 
upper half, and forms, with the concave lower part, 





India, No. XXV., ‘ Andaman Islands,’ Preface, p. vi. 





a deeper and more decided sigmoid curve. The 


the dimensions of the principal limb-bones :— 
Scapula. 
In. Lin. 
Length from end of acromion toinferior angle .. 7 1 
Breadth from upper and outer angle to lower 
border of glenoid cavity .......cccscccccsses 


Os Innominatum. 











EN as sche cba cécnd bana busi cavecceusenin éeeens i | 

I A hina ave wdcaicienceseceainsacdenes 5 5 
lnemaved Ulna ‘Radius Femur Tibia | Clavicle 
| In. Li. In. Li. In. Li. In. Li.|In, Li.) In, Li. 

Length ..|12 2 |108|911/17 5/14 3] 5 2 

Transverse | 

diameter of 

upperend | 1 10 12/010;3 4 

Ditto of 

middle ... 0 9 06/0 63/011/1 1 

Ditto of 

lowerend| 2 13/ 09/1 8/2 9/110 




















The above dimensions of parts of the skeleton 
indicate that they are from an individual of 4 feet 
10 inches in height. The Andamaners, or Min- 
copie, are called by most of the observers who have 
described them “ Negrillos,” or dwarf Negroes. 
They have no knowledge, and appear to have no 
idea, of their own origin. It has been surmised 
that they may be descendants of African Negroes, 
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~ norted by the Portuguese for slave labour in 
re Pegu, and which had been 
their settlement at Pegu, 

wrecked on the Andamans. But the recorders of 
this hypothesis allude to it as a mere hearsay, 
«We are told that when the Portuguese,” &e. 
(Calcutta Monthly Register, or India Repository, 
(Ua a rs 

November, 1790, pp. 15-17). Neither the skull 
nor the teeth of the male Andamaner above 
jescribed, offer any of the characters held to be 
jistinctive of the African Negroes. The cranium 
hasnot the relative narrowness ascribed to that of 
the Negro; it presents nothing suggestive of lateral 
compression ; it conforms to the full oval type, with 
aslight degree of prognathism, and is altogether 
ona smaller scale than in the Indo-European ex- 
hibiting that form of skull. It is to be presumed 
that the Portuguese would import from the Guinea 
coast, or other mart of Negro-slaves, individuals 
of the usual stature, and it is incredible that their 
descendants, enjoying freedom in a tropical locality 
affording such a sufficiency and even abundance 
of food as the Andamans are testified to supply, 
should have degenerated in stature, in the course 
of two or three centuries, to the characteristic 
dwarfishness of the otherwise well-made, well- 
nourished, strong and active natives of the Anda- 
man Islands. Prof. Owen concludes, therefore, that 
they were aborigines ; and merely resembled 
Negroes in a blackness of the tegumentary pig- 
ment, which might be due to constant exposure in 
such arude and primitiverace. Their prognathism 
is not more than is found in most of the Southern 
Asiatic peoples, and indeed in the lower orders of 
these in all countries, and may be due or relate to 
the prolonged sucking of the plastic infant. The 
observation of the hair of the scalp, which we must 
suppose to be unsatisfactory or insufficient in regard 
toa race that habitually shaves or eradicates the 
hair, were it exact in regard to the crisp, curly, or 
woolly character of the hair, would show a resem- 
blance of the Andamaners to the Papuans and 
Australians, as well as to the African Negroes. 
But the skull and dentition of the Andaman male 
is still more distinct from the Papuan-Australian 
type than from that of the West-coast Negro. 
There is no supra-nasal ridge due to a sunken 
origin of the flattened nasal bones ; neither the 
nalar nor zygometric arches show the strength and 
prominence that mark them in the Australian male; 
there is no excessive size of molar or other teeth. 
From the present opportunity of studying the oste- 
ology and dentition of the Andermaner, the ethnolo- 
gist derives aslittle indication, or ground of surmise, 
of the origin of the race in question, from an Aus- 
tralasian as from an African continent : and there 
is scarcely better evidence of his Malayan or Mon- 
golian ancestry. Prof. Owen was not cognizant 
of any anatomical grounds for deriving the physical 
Andaman people from any existing continent. 
But in making these remarks he intended no 
encouragement to a belief that they originated in 
the locality to which they are now limited. Dr. 
Latham states that “their language shows them 
to belong to the same division with the Burmese 
ofthe opposite continent.” These, however, show 
the average stature of the southern Asiatic men. 
And it would be as pure assumption to affirm that 
they had been derived from the Andamaners, as 
that these were degenerate descendants of the 
Burmese. Combined geological, geographical, and 
zoological researches have made us cognizant of 
the fact of the formation and destruction of con- 
tinental tracts of land in the known course of the 
earth’s period of existence. The Andaman Islands, 
like Java, Sumatra and Ceylon, may have been 
parts of some former extent of dry land, distinct 
from, and perhaps pre-existent to, that neighbour- 
ing and more northern continent which has been 
the scene of the elevation of the Himalayan range 
of mountains, in part,—perhaps a great part,— 
within the tertiary period. The Andamans 
are forty miles distant from the nearest islands 
—the Cocos —on their north, and _seventy- 
two miles distant from the Nicobar Islands on 
their south. There is a mountain 2,400 feet in 
height, ealled “Saddle Peak,” probably volcanic, 
on the main island; and there is a volcanic island 
in the vicinity, called ‘‘ Barren Island,” with an 
active voleano. The whole of the shores of the 





Andamans are skirted by continuous coral reefs. 
It is plain that the Andamans are the active seat 
of those causes that influence the change in the 
relations of land to sea. We should, doubtless, 
err, therefore, in any speculation on the origin of 
their population, if we were to assume that the 
Andamans were such as they now are when they 
received their first human inhabitants. The car- 
dinal defect of speculators on the origin of the 
human species is, the assumption that the present 
geographical condition of the earth’s surface is 
anterior to, or, at least, co-existent with, the 
origin of such species. The Monogenist, on that 
assumption, bent on tracing all human races from 
one source and one existent centre, exaggerates 
the application and value of casual remarks, to 
show, for example, that ‘the Australians are not 
@ pure race, but hybrids between true negroes 
and a Malayan, or yellow race (see Quatrefages, 
‘Unité de l’ Esptce Humaine,’ 12mo., 1861, p. 138). 
And the Polygenist invokes a separate creation 
of each race for each existing continent, or island- 
home of such race. The Andamaners are, per- 
haps, the most primitive, or lowest in the scale 
of civilization of the human race. They have no 
tradition, and as had been before remarked, ap- 
parently no notion of their own origin. Finding 
in their bows and arrows, and their hand-nets, 
implements that answer for acquiring the principal 
articles of food which their locality yields, they 
have carried the inventive faculties nofurther. At 
best, they may have availed themselves of the 
wrecks during the last century or two of their 
insular existence to barb their arrows with iron 
instead of fish-bone, and to get from broken bottles 
such trenchant fragments as our oldest known 
Europeans obtained from broken flints. The ani- 
mal appetites are gratified in the simplest animal 
fashion ; there is no sense of nakedness, no senti- 
ment of shame. The man choosing promiscuously 
for one or more years after puberty, then takes, or 
has assigned to him, a female who becomes his 
exclusive mate and servant, and the reason assigned 
for this monogamy is that, though she be restricted, 
he may continue to select from the unmarried 
females as before. The climate dispenses with the 
necessity of any other protection of the body than 
a paste of earth and oil. Any rudiment of a cinc- 
ture relates solely to the convenience of the suspen- 
sion of weapons or other portable objects. They 
are not cannibals. Implacably hostile to strangers, 
the Andamaners have made no advance in the few 
centuries during which their seas have been tra- 
versed by ships of higher races. Perhaps the sole 
change is that of the materials for weapons derived 
from casual wrecks, to which allusion had already 
been made. Enjoying, therefore, the merest animal 
life during those centuries, why, asked the author, 
may they not have so existed for thousands of 
years? The conditions of existence being such as 
they now enjoy, on what can the ethnologist found 
an idea of the limitation of the period during which 
the successive generations of Andamaners have 
continued so to exist? Antecedent generations of 
the race may have co-existed with the slow and 
gradual geological changes which have obliterated 
the place or continent of their primitive origin, 
whatever be the hypothesis adopted regarding it. 
In every essential of human physical character, 
the present Mincopie, or Andamaners, participate 
with their more gifted brethren; they approach 
the Orangs and Chimpanzees only in their diminu- 
tive stature; but this is associated with the well- 
balanced human proportions of trunk to limbs: 
they are, indeed, surpassed by the great Orangs 
and Gorillas in the size of the trunk and in the 
length and strength of the arms, in a greater 
degree than are the more advanced and taller 
races of mankind. 

‘A Letter from the Colonial Office, on the Ex- 
ploration of N.W. Australia, under Mr. Gregory.’ 

‘An Appeal on behalf of the only Son of the 
Great Traveller, the late T. Atkinson, Esq.,’ by 
Sir R. I. Murcaison.—Sir R. I. Murchison said 
that Eastern Siberia and the Great Steppes beyond 
it, were explored a few years ago by that remark- 
able and enterprising traveller, Thomas Atkinson, 
who once lived in Manchester, and had built one 
very good church here, and whose skill and taste 








as a landscape-painter were well known—who had 
directed his enterprise for a series of years to the 
exploration of those remarkable regions of Mongolia 
and the eastern steppes of the Kirghis. The 
volumes which he had published had been received 
with much approbation by the public, and had 
been read with much avidity ; and he had thrown 
much light on tracks in which he might venture to 
assert not only no Englishman, but scarcely any 
European, had previously trod. He knew of no 
traveller that had penetrated where this remarkable 
man had been. In his travels he had a spirited 
wife, who accompanied him throughout; and, at 
the foot of one of those desolate mountains, the 
Alatau (in the Actau range, in the middle horde 
of the Kirghis, and near the celebrated spring 
Tamschiboulac), she gave birth to their only son, 
now twelve years old, who, by the lamented death 
of Mr. Atkinson, at Walmer, only a few weeks ago, 
was left in a state of want; for Mr. Atkinson did 
not travel at the expense of either the Russian or 
the British Government, but entirely at his own 
cost, and had expended his little means in his 
extraordinary journeys. It therefore occurred to 
him to make some appeal to the public in order to 
establish a fund to help on the education of that fine 
boy, who in commemoration of his having been 
born in such a remarkable spot, had been named 
Alatau Tamschiboulac Atkinson. They were of 
course exceedingly anxious that this young man, 
with so remarkable a geographical name, should in 
future life prove equal to his father; and in order 
to enable him to do so, the first thing was to give 
him a good education. Therefore was made this 
little appeal. Subscriptions would be received in 
London, at the rooms of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 15, Whitehall Place, and by the bankers 
of the Society, Messrs. Cocks & Biddulph, Charing 
Cross ; and in Manchester by Dr. Shaw, the Secre- 
tary of the Geographical and Ethnological Society, 
as well as by the local treasurers of the British 
Association. — The following subscriptions were 
then announced :—Sir R. I. Murchison, 201.; W. 
Fairbairn, Esq., 101.; J. Craufurd, Esq., 51.; C. 
White, Esq., 10/.; W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 5/.; and 
H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 51. 

A Letter from Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor 
of Hong Kong, relating to the Progress of Major 
Sard, Capt. Blakiston, and others, who are endea- 
vouring to pass from China to the North of India. 

‘On the Mountains forming the Eastern Side of 
the Basin of the Nile, and the Origin of the Desig- 
nation ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon” as applied to 
them,’ by Dr. Bexe.—This paper was in con- 
tinuation of the author’s communications to the 
British Association in the years 1846, 1848 and 
1851. It commenced by stating that the great 
additions made to our geographical knowledge 
since the date of the author’s previous communica- 
tions have all tended to establish the substantial 
truth of the opinions therein expressed. In 1846 
Dr. Beke described the Abessinian table-land as 
having its summit-line towards the sea-coast, and 
thence falling gradually towards the Nile; which 
river skirts the western flank of the high land, and 
is the sink into which all the rivers flowing over 
the table-land are received. The fall of the Nile 
is so smal], that Dr. Beke estimated its absolute 
elevation in the fifth parallel of north latitude at 
not more than 2,000 feet. It is now found that 
at Gondokoro in 4° 44’ N. lat., the elevation of the 
bed of the Nile is only 1,911 feet. On the other 
hand, the mountain-range of Eastern Africa, form- 
ing the anticlinal axis between the ocean and the 
basin of the Nile, which in 1846 could only be 
traced as far as 9° 30’ N. lat., may now be regarded 
as extending beyond the sixth parallel of south 
latitude, in a line running from N.N.E. to 8.S.W., 
between the 40th and 35th meridians. It was 
next stated that the Snowy Mountains, Kiliman- 
djaro, Kenia and Doengo-Engai, which in 1846 
were unknown, are portions of this mountain-range 
of Eastern Africa, to which Dr. Beke attributes 
the name of the ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon,” the 
snows of which are described by Ptolemy as flow- 
ing into the lakes of the Nile ; the lakes intended 
being Nyanza and Tanganyika, recently discovered 
by Captains Burton and Speke. With reference 
to the derivation of the designation “‘ Mountains of 
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the Moon” from the name of the country Unya- 

mwezi, in the vicinity of those lakes, the author 

showed in the first place how the Indian name of the 

island of Java—Java-dvipe—was translated into 

Greek KpiOij¢g vijoog or Barley Island, just as the 

Latin name of the Etruscan city and port of Luna 

was translated Ze\yv7 ; though there is reason for 

believing that such significations did not belong to 

the words Java and Luna in their respective abori- | 
ginal languages, but were merely mis-translations 

by the Indian conquerors of Java in the one case, | 
and by the Romans in the other. In the same way, | 
it was contended, the native African name Unya- | 
mwezi, having become known to the Greeks through 

the Sawdhilis, or people of the coast, in whose lan- 

guage mwezi means moon, was supposed to have 

some connexion with the name of that planet. | 
Dr. Beke argued, however, that M/wezi, as a com- | 
ponent part of the name Unyamwezi, does not | 
necessarily mean moon in the aboriginal language | 
of the country. All the Kafir tongues have cer- | 
tain prefixes, distinguishing singulars from plurals, 

adjectives from substantives, and one kind of sub- 
stantive from another. Thus, Ki-Nyamwezi is the | 
language spoken by the Wa-N yamwezi people, who | 
dwell in the country called U-Nyamwezi, one of | 
those people, being a M’Nyamwezi or Mu-Nyam- | 
wezi, (whence our ‘‘Monomoezi”). Thus, it 
appears that the root isnot Mwezi, but Nyamwezi; 
and though it may be that the natives themselves. | 
never use the root without some prefix, strangers | 
might not unreasonably do so, and even contract | 
Nyamwezi into Mwezi as the Sawdhilis and Arabs, | 
according to Captain Burton, actually do; and | 
from this contraction, the translation into the | 
Greek Selene would have followed as a matter of 

course. What the theoretical root may mean in the | 
Nyamwezi language has yet to be ascertained. | 
Meanwhile the rendering of Unyamwezi into 
** Possession of the Moon,” or “‘ Land of the Moon” 
appears to be purely hypothetical. Should it prove 
to be erroneous, the designation ‘‘ Mountains of 
the Moon,” as applied to the great mountain-range 
of Eastern Africa, in which are the sources of the 
Nile, will have originated in a mistranslation. 
Still, that well-known name has been in use during 
so many ages, that it could hardly be practicable, 
and certainly would not be judicious, to supersede | 
it now. The paper concluded thus :—“ The entire 
eastern side of the basin of the Nile appears to be 
auriferous, the gold collected in various parts of it 
since the earliest ages, being brought down by the 
tributaries of that river, so that there is reason to 
consider the Mountains of the Moon as a meridional 
metalliferous cordillera, similar in its general 
character to the Ural and the corresponding moun- 
tain-ranges of America and Australia. Whenever 
the discovery shall be made in Eastern Africa of 
some of the chief deposits of that precious metal, 
the influx from all parts of the civilized world to 
the ‘ diggings,’ in the Mountains of the Moon will 
be such as to occasion a more rapid and complete 
revolution in the social condition of those hitherto 
neglected regions, than could be caused by com- 
merce, by missionary labours, by colonization, or 
by conquest; as we have witnessed in other parts 
of the globe, where the auri sacra fames has collect- 
ed together masses of the most hardy and energetic 
of human beings. We shall then, too, doubtless 
see in Eastern Africa, as in California and in Aus- 
— the formation of another new race of man- 


‘Notice of a Volcanic Eruption on the Coast of 
Abessinia,’ by Dr. BEKE.—During the night of the 
7th or morning of the 8th of May, 1861, a voleano 
eruption took place from Djebel Dubbeh, in about 
13°57’ N, lat., and 41° 20’ E, long., accompanied by 
loud shocks resembling the discharge of artillery 
and immense clouds of dust. The noises were 
distinctly heard both at Massowah and at Perim, 
places nearly 400 miles apart, and the dust fell for 
several days over a vast extent of the Red Sea, 
and on the coast of Arabia as far as the mountain- | 
range of Yemen. At Edd, on the Abessinian 
coast, a day’s journey from Djebel Dubbeh, the | 
dust was knee-deep, and its fall during the first | 
day caused total darkness. The eruption continued 
at intervals for three or four days. There is no | 
remembrance of any previous eruption. Djebel | 





Dubbeh is distant about 230 miles, in a direction 
almost due north, from the great extinct voleano 
Aiyalu or Azalo, mentioned in Dr. Beke’s paper 
‘On the Mountains forming the Eastern side of the 
Basin of the Nile,’ and, like Aiyalu and also 
Kilimandjaro, it forms a portion of the mountain- 
system to which he attributes the designation of 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

‘Cromleachs and Rocking Stones considered 
Ethnologically,’ by P. O’CaLLaGHAN. 

‘Remarks on the English Gipsies and their 
Dialects,’ by C. Smarr. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
SATURDAY. 

Dr. Eppy read ‘A Proposal for a Class of Gun- 
boats capable of engaging Armour-plated Ships at 
Sea, accompanied with Suggestions for fastening on 
Armour-Plates.’ He considered that the monster 
iron-clad vessels which we and our neighbours were 


building might be successfully assailed by vessels | 


of very inferior size specially designed for the pur- 
pose. The first essential condition of such vessels 
was superiority of speed, and so protected as to 
approach them without being crippled ; and he 
believed that one such vessel with a couple of heavy 
guns might so harass a larger vessel as to paralyze 
her movements, and that two such vessels might 


| even engage with advantage ; and, if this was so, 


might not a flotilla of these small vessels advan- 
tageously engage a fleet of the large iron-plated 
ships? To obtain superior speed, we must either 
sacrifice weight of metal or increase the size. He 
preferred the former, and by reducing the arma- 
ment to a very few guns—two or four,—and those 
of the powerful kind now manufactured, he thought 
we might obtain the required speed within mode- 
rate dimensions ; and he hoped to show that, by a 
peculiar adjustment of material, we might gain all 
the protection required, without immoderate weight. 
Much of this problem had indeed been worked out 
by Capt. Coles, of whose cupola, the conical fort, 
with revolving shield, in the model produced, was 
a modification. A speed of sixteen knots an hour 


, would, he believed, be sufficient for present pur- 


poses, and he took it that this speed might be 
secured without difficulty in a vessel of fine lines, 
and of certain proportions, without tremendous 
size. Dr. Eddy proceeded to describe from a model 
the kind of gunboat he proposed to build. The 
dimensions, he said, were calculated from one 
datum, namely, the least elevation above water at 
which the guns could advantageously be laid, 
which he took to be 8 feet. In this position, then, 
he would place two of the heaviest Armstrong 
guns, with their muzzles 4} ft. apart, on an in- 
clined slide, upon a turn-table placed within a fixed 
conical fort, armour clad, the sides of which sloped 
at an angle of 45°. Above this, for a perpendicular 
height of four feet, he would protect the guns and 
gunners with a shield of iron plate, also at an angle 
of 45°. The shape of the fort would bea truncated 
cone on 2 cylinder, like an extinguisher upon a 
candlestick. A second cupola he believed might 
be added, and this would give an armament of four 
guns, which, if concentrated upon one point at 
short range, must have a crushing effect. But, to 
be of any use, the smaller vessel must be enabled 
to approach her large antagonist without risk of 
having a shot sent through her bottom from the 
enemy’s depressed guns. The manner in which he 
proposed to fortify the gunboat was by keeping all 
the vital parts well below the water-line, and 
covering them with a deck which would deflect 
upwards any shot that might reach it. As the 
boat was only intended to attack ships, not forts, 
he presumed there was no need to apprehend a 
shot striking her at a larger angle with the horizon 
than 7°. Still at this angle, to protect the sides of 
the vessel effectually, the armour must be carried 
at least 4 ft. above water and 3 ft. below, possibly 
more ; but as this involved a weight of 300 tons in 
plating alone, some other method of protection 
must be sought. He hoped he had found this 
desideratum in a plan which aimed at carrying out 
thoroughly the principle of deflexion. His plan 
consisted of an arched deck of inch iron resting 
upon two courses of timber, the extremities of the 
arch being tied, so as to neutralize the outward 





thrust. He proposed that this should spring at 
the sides from three feet below the water-line and 
that the crown should rise amidships up to the 
water-line, the crown being kept tolerably flat, the 
object being to present so small an angle that even 
a flat-headed bolt should glance off. The space 
above the deck and between it and the water-ling 
he proposed to pack with some tough and resilient 
but light fibre, and these qualities he found com. 
bined in the cocoa-nut fibre, which could be easily 
rendered incombustible by sal-ammoniac. This 
fibre would offer a considerable amount of resist. 
ance to the penetration of a shot, and in proportion 
to the resistance would tend to deflect the shot, 
The exact amount of resistance which this modg 
of packing would afford could not be ascertained 
without experiment, but the trial would not be 
expensive. He might be met with the objection, 
that steel or iron was the substance which offered 
the greatest amount of protection proportionate to 
its weight. Granting this, he maintained that 
there were circumstances under which iron alone 
could not be advantageously used, and that this 
was one. Dr. Eddy alluded to the difficulty now 
felt in securing the iron plates on the sides of the 
vessels without weakening them by perforating 
holes, and he mentioned a plan of screwing the 
plates within a rail-shaped frame, which he said he 
had been encouraged by Mr. Fairbairn to lay befure 
the Section, and which he thought would obviate 
the difficulty. 

Capt. BLAKELY, R.A., then brought forward his 


‘paper ‘On Artillery versus Armour.’—He said it 


was now four years since he first developed at 
Dublin his ideas with reference to the strength and 
extent of range which might be obtained with a 
particular description of cannon. He was happy 
to think that the principle he then contended for 
had since been recognized by both the English and 
Spanish Governments to be correct. With great 
deference to the opinion of Sir William Armstrong, 
he must state, as the result of his experiments, that 
nearly every kind of steel he had used was better 
than every kind of wrought iron. Cast iron, where 
weight was no objection, he found to answer admir- 
ably. Capt. Blakely exhibited the drawing of the 
new Spanish gun, and explained its construction, 
The diameter of the bore was between six and 
seven inches ; more than half of the gun, he said, 
was of cast iron, the upper portion of the breech 
only being formed of rings of steel. Extensive 
experiments had been made to determine the 
proper degree of tension for these rings, because on 
that point depended the efficiency of the gun. If 
the rings were too tight, they burst before the cen- 
tral part, and if they were too loose the central 
parts burst first, and perhaps left the rings whole. 
He did not think that any limit could be assigned 
as to the size which would be reached in the manu- 
facture of guns. The whole question of armour 
hung on the cannon which it had to resist. He 
had read that Sir William Armstrong was engaged 
in the manufacture of a 3001b. gun. He (Capt. 
Blakely) was trying to make a 600 lb. gun, and by 
using wire he did not think there was any insur- 
mountable difficulty in making a 6,000 Ib. gun, or 
even a 60,000 lb. gun. He believed it could be 
done, and if it could be done anywhere it was in 
England. The construction he would propose was 
that to which Sir W. Armstrong alluded and ap- 
proved of on the previous day, the coiling of steel 
wire round a central cylinder. With a 600 lb. gun 
of this construction the iron plates would have no 
chance, 

The CHarrMan remarked that they had better 
confine their attention to the 200 1b. gun, which 
was all they had got at present.—Capt. BLAKELY 
admitted that with the 200 lb. gun the iron plates 
would have the best of it. He had offered over 
and over again to make a gun of the description he 
had named at his own expense and place it at the 
service of the Government for trial, and the offer 
had been refused. With all respect, he must 
remark that it was not philosophical for the Govern 
ment to refuse his oft-repeated offer, and to go om 
building ships with the conviction that such guns 
could not be made. He, however, announced that 


since the last Meeting of the Association the Ord- 
nance Select Committee had acknowledged the 
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correctness of his theory that in building up cannon 
each layer must have a definite strain; he there- 
fore asked the Meeting to place some confidence in 
his assurance that guns could and would be made 
to smash any armour-plate which a ship could 


4 FAIRBAIRN, President of the Association, as 
one of the C ommittee (of which Sir J. D. Hay was 
chairman) appointed to conduct the experiments at 
Shoeburyness, gave some of the results of the ex- 

riments made. Apologizing for his not having 
peen able to prepare a written report, he stated that 
one of the results of the experiments made was to 
convince him that, though we had very good iron 
in this country, yet he did not think that the qua- 
lity of the wrought iron was quite so good as some 
produced in other countries. The iron itself was 
good, but it had not that uniformity of texture 
which was obtained in foreign countries. Our iron- 
masters, he believed, were bestowing attention on the 
subject, and in a short space of time would, he be- 
lieved, beable to produce such plates.as would have a 
fair chance of resisting such artillery as Sir William 
Armstrong’s. It was the intention of the Commit- 
tee to do everything they could to resist Sir William 
Armstrong, and he on his part would of course do 
everything he could to smash them up. In the 
case of armour-plated ships, it was not only neces- 
sary to have plates of sufficient thickness, but to 
have sufficient resistance behind to resist the 
deflexion caused by the shot. In the Warrior and 
the Black Prince wood was used for this purpose. 
His own opinion was, that wood was entirely unne- 
cessary, and that every part of the vessel above the 
water line would be better of iron. Experiments 
had been made to test the velocity of the shot from 
the Armstrong gun, and it was found to be about 
1,100 feet per second. Mr. Fairbairn referred to 
the necessity of securing toughness and homogene- 
ousness in the plates, and also the desirability of 
securing a better mode of attachment than the 
present system of using bolts or screws. They had 
tried experiments with a target composed of iron 
bars; but they found that the resistance offered 
was not nearly so great as by the iron plates. The 
experiments would be continued, and in a few 
months the Committee hoped to arrive at a definite 
result with regard to the proper thickness of the 
plates, the mode of attachment, and the quality of 
the iron. 

‘On the Iron-cased Ships of the British Admiral- 
ty, by E. J. Reep.—He enumerated and described 
the vessels at present constructed ; and stated that 
the construction of six other vessels had been 
determined upon, the contracts for three of this 
number having already been issued. It was impor- 
tant to observe that, notwithstanding the long 
delay on the part of the Admiralty before. they 
commenced the construction of vessels of this class, 
the determination of Parliament to have a fleet 
of iron-cased ships had even now overtaken the 
Admiralty, and no experiments on a large scale 
had yet taken place. The great expense it would 
be necessary to incur to conduct target experiments 
on a large scale had probably much to do with the 
delay. A committee of eminent ship-builders had 
lately estimated that the cost of a target large 
enough to test half-a-dozen modes of construction 
would be no less than 45,0002., and another 45,000/. 
would have to be expended in the construction of 
a floating hull on which to place the target. The 
three new ships in course of construction would be 
twenty feet longer than the Warrior, fifteen inches 
broader, 582 tons additional burthen, and 1,245 
tons additional displacement; and as the displace- 
ment was the actual measure of the ship’s size, 
they would thus be more than 1,000 tons larger 
than the Warrior. As the engines of the new 
vessels were only to be of the same power, their 
speed would probably be much less than that of 
the Warrior. This diminished speed was one of 
the penalties we must pay for clothing both extre- 
mities of the vessel with iron plates. Another 
penalty would probably be a great tendency to chop 
and plunge in a sea-way. The cost of these new 
vessels would exceed the cost of those of the War- 
mor class by 20,0001. or 30,0001. They would 
certainly be noble specimens of war ships. A ves- 
sel built throughout of iron 400 ft. long and nearly 
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60 ft. broad, enveloped from end to end in armour 
impervious to all shell and to nearly all shot, fur- 
nished with the most powerful ordnance, with ports 
9 ft. 6 in. above the water-line, steaming at a rate 
of 12 or 13 knots an hour, would indeed prove a 
most formidable engine of destruction. If the pre- 
sent intentions of the Admiralty were carried out, 
we should have six of such vessels added to the 
Navy in the next year or two. In vessels of. this 
kind all beautifying devices must be dispensed 
with. Their stems were to be upright, or nearly 
so, without that forward reach, the “knee of the 
head,” which added so much to the beauty of the 
present vessels. Their sterns would also be up- 
right, and as devoid of adornment as the bows. It 
should also be stated, as a distinguishing mark of 
these six ships, that their thick plate would not be 
extended to the bow at the upper part, but would 
stop at the junction with the transverse plated 
bulkhead, some little distance from the stem, and 
this bulkhead would rise to a sufficient height to 
prevent the spar deck from being raked by shot. 
They would be armed with fifty 100-pounder Arm- 
strong guns, forty on the main deck and ten on the 
upper. It was not yet determined, he believed, 
whether these new ships were to be backed up 
with teak, as in the previous ships, or whether the 
plates should be 63 inches thick, without wood. 
This would not be decided upon until after the ter- 
mination of the experiments with the large targets 
suggested by the President and others. All that 
was yet definitely determined was, that whether 
the armour be made of iron alone or of iron and 
wood, its weight should be equal to iron plates 64 
inches thick. He now came to notice a very differ- 
ent class of vessels, of which the hull was mainly 
timber with armour plated upon itt The Royal 
Alfred, Royal Oak, Caledonia, Ocean and Triumph 
were all vessels of this class. Their length was to 
be 272 feet, breadth 58 feet, and displacement, 
6,839 tons. Each would be fitted with engines of 
1,000 horses’ power. They were formed with tim- 
ber originally designed for wooden line-of-battle 
ships, but had been lengthened 18 feet. The whole 
of these ships, it was believed, as well as the iron- 
plated ships, would match La Gloire in speed, pro- 
vided they were fitted with the engines at first 
proposed. It was necessary to make this proviso, 
because there was a probability of smaller engines 
being put into some of them. He could not pre- 
tend to compare the French and English ships with 
each other in detail; but he might mention that a 
friend of his, who had just returned from France, 
had furnished him with the dimensions of the Sol- 
ferino, one of the largest of the French iron-cased 
ships, as follows:—Length 282 feet, breadth 54 
feet, draught of water 26 feet, burthen 6,820 tons. 
The vessel will be plated with 43-inch plates, right 
fore and aft at the water-line, and over two decks 
amidships. With reference to the cost of iron- 
plated vessels, Mr. Reed said that, assuming the 
average cost of the ships to be 50/. per ton, and 
the engines 601. per horse-power, then the eighteen 
ships which we were now building would cost about 
4,700,0002., and their engines above 1,150,0007.— 
together nearly 6,000,000. sterling; and when 
masted, rigged and fully equipped, 8,000,0000. 
would have been expended upon them. He refer- 
red, in conclusion, to the extensive dock changes 
which this revolution in ship-building rendered 
necessary, and urged the serious importance of at 
once supplying increased dock accommodation in 
the South of England for these ships. He argued 
that whether in peace or in war such accommoda- 
tion would be required; that it would be in the 
highest degree perilous longer to defer the estab- 
lishment of colossal docks on the Southampton 
Water ; and in some other favourable places. At 
present we had no docks fitted in all respects to 
receive such ships, whereas the French had many. 
Mr. Reed contrasted the English and French docks; 
and stated that ithad been proposed to increase the 
French works by the establishment of an immense 
steam arsenal, protected by a series of impregnable 
fortresses at Lezardrieux. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the papers, 
proposed by the CHaTRMAN, was carried by accla- 
mation. 


Sir J. D. Hay rose, at the request of the President 





of the Association, to supplement his remarks on 
the Experiments at Shoeburyness with some obser- 
vations of his own. The Committee, he said, m 
order to ascertain the best quality of material, the 
best thickness of metal, and the best mode of manu- 
facturing iron plates, invited the leading manufac- 
turers of the country to place before them specimens 
of iron plates which they considered best adapted 
for the purposes required. Plates, varying in thick- 
ness from } inch to 10 inches were sent in. The 
Committee found on making experiments, that the 
steely description of metal, that was to say, metal 
which had been hardened, and went by the names 
of semi-steel, homogeneous iron, &c., up to a thick- 
ness of 7 in., possessed great resisting powers, but 
after that thickness, this description of metal was 
not so well qualified to resist a blow of a projectile 
as wrought iron of the best kind. This having been 
ascertained, another law had been pointed out to 
them which they were not yet in a position fully to 
recognize. It was that the resistance of the plating 
increased with the square of its thickness. Thus, 
if the resistance of a plate one inch in thickness 
was équal to one, the resistance of a plate two inches 
in thickness would be four ; four inches in thickness, 
16; and six inches in thickness, 36. Considerable 
difficulty was felt in fastening the plates upon the 
sides of the vessels, as it was felt that all holes 
drilled in them were a source of weakness. Mr. 
Scott Russell had a plan of fastening the plates, 
which, perhaps, he would explain to the Meeting. 
Their great fear was not of a solid missile being 
driven through the ships’ sides, but of the possible 
materials the shot might contain. They could 
scarcely hope effectually to exclude cold shot, but 
they did think it was possible so to construct a 
ship and so to plate it, that a hollow missile imping- 
ing upon its sides would be broken to pieces, and 
consequently they hoped to be able to exclude all 
shells, red-hot shot and shot filled with liquid iron, 
which were amongst the most terrible weapons of 
modern warfare. In the course of their experi- 
ments they had tried the effect of the shells upon 
an old brig, the Hussar. At the twelfth round the 
brig was on fire beyond the possibility of extinction. 
He thought it a misfortune that the stem and stern 
of the Warrior were not better protected—and the 
steering apparatus was placed in that part of the 
ship from which the missiles were scarcely excluded 
atall. He thought it a wise determination on the 
part of the Admiralty to convert the wooden line- 
of-battle ships laid down into armour-plated vessels 
of great size and speed. In the course of the Shoe- 
buryness experiments they had found that at what- 
ever angle the targets were placed the fracture 
made by the Armstrong gun was just as large, 
though it differed somewhat in shape, according to 
the angle. He could only account for this fact by 
supposing that the damage was done by the 
instantaneous concussion, and not by the shot 
boring or punching a hole through. 

Mr. T. Aston read a paper ‘On Elongated 
Projectiles for Rifled Fire-arms.’—After alluding 
to the improvements that have been made in war 
projectiles, which have resulted in the elongated 
form, he proceeded to notice the advantages which 
it possesses over the old spherical shape. The 
elongated projectile, presenting to the resisting 
atmosphere a sectional area considerably less than 
the spherical of the same weight, is less retarded in 
its progress through the air. It follows, therefore, 
that although the spherical projectile with a similar 
charge of gunpowder is more easily set in motion, 
and has a greater initial velocity than the elongated 
form, and to that extent has at the outset an ad- 
vantage, the elongated form is much better able to 
overcome the resistance of the atmosphere, and 
owing to its superiority of momentum preserves its 
progressive power for a much longer period,—at 
the same time it is less disturbed by the varying 
conditions of the elastic medium through which it 
is propelled. In short, it has a longer and truer 
flight. The essential condition to the efficiency of 
the long projectile is, that it shall move onwards 
with its point foremost ; if it turns over in its path, 
it presents a large surface to the action of the air, 
its flight at once becomes irregular, and is rapidly 
retarded. The action of the common spinning-top 
suggests at once the idea that the best mode of 
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making the elongated projectile move steadily 
through the air with its point foremost is to give it 
rotation round its axis of progression. The rapid 
revolution of the body causes its inherent in- 
equalities to be rapidly carried round a constant axis 
in regular order, and a kind of balance is thereby 
established, which gives the body a steady motion. 
Various plans have been from time to time tried 
with the object of imparting to long projectiles a 
steady flight; they have been made with spiral 
grooves cut externally on their periphery, or inter- 
nally from front to rear, in the expectation that 
the resisting action of the atmosphere acting on the 
inclined surfaces would give the requisite spinning 
motion. Again, they have been made very long 
and furnished with fins or feathers, in order that 
they may be propelled on the principle of the 
arrow, but no practically successful results have as 
yet brought projectiles of this kind into use. The 
required object is, as is well known, readily and 
successfully effected by propelling the elongated 
projectile from a rifled barrel, that is, a tube having 
its interior made of such a spiral form that the 
projectile while it is propelled from the bréech to 
the muzzle is turned round its axis of progression: 
a rotatory motion is thus imparted, which is re- 
tained by the advancing projectile and gives it the 
required steady motion. The elongated bullet was 
first used with rifled small-arms, either poly-grooved 
or fluted, or, like the Enfield, having three grooves. 
The length, however, was limited; and various 
attempts were made to fire longer projectiles com- 
pounded of various metals and of various shapes, so 
that by changing the position of the centre of gra- 
vity they might be propelled point foremost. But 
if made beyond a certain length they were always 
found to turn over at moderately long ranges. Mr. 
Whitworth was the first to enunciate the principle 
that projectiles of any requisite length could be 
successfully fixed by giving them rapid velocity of 
rotation, which should be increased in proportion 
with their increased length. He, as is well known, 
uses rifles having a spiral polygonal bore, in which 
all the interior surfaces are made effective as rifling 
surfaces. The success of the elongated projectile 
having been established in the case of small-arms, 
their employment with ordnance followed as a 
natural consequence. Rifled ordnance were, there- 
fore, called into existence to meet the requirements 
of the time. Tn fact, the rifled cannon may be 
considered as a rifled musket made with enlarged 
proportions. Directing our attention more parti- 
cularly to the two systems of Armstrong and Whit- 
worth, we see in the former the coiled barrel and 
fluted bore formerly used for the rifled small-arm, 
applied on an enlarged scale. In the Whitworth 
cannon the same system and form of rifling are used 
which are employed for the Whitworth musket. 
There is, however, a change required for the pro- 
jectiles ; they cannot, like the small-arms bullets, 
be made of lead, for obvious reasons, such as the 
cost of the metal, its liability to distortion of form, 
and unsuitableness for shells. Sir William Arm- 
strong uses a compound projectile, formed of an iron 
case surrounded with a leaden coating,—the rifling 
being effected by the force of the explosion in the 
barrel, which is thus partly expended in forcing the 
lead through the grooves. Mr. Whitworth uses a 
simple hard-metal projectile, made of the requisite 
shape to fit the rifled bore by machine labour in the 
manufactory, so that the whole force of the explo- 
sion is employed to propel the projectile. After 
giving a description of the two projectiles, and 
pointing out that the Armstrong projectile neces- 
sarily required a breech-loading cannon, and that 
the Whitworth is used at pleasure for muzzle-loading 
or breech-loading cannon, Mr. Aston proceeded to 
notice the external shape of the projectiles. The 
importance of giving to ships intended for high 
speed the shape best suited to facilitate their progress 
through water is now universally acknowledged ; 
and Mr. Whitworth considered that it was neces- 
sary to ascertain, by reasoning upon similar grounds, 
and by experimental research, what was the proper 
shape to give to his projectile, so that it might be 
propelled through the air under conditions most 
favourable to precision and range. He, after 
numerous corroborating experiments, decided that 
the projectile of the form exhibited to the Meeting 





was the best. It has a taper front, having nearly 
the external section of what mathematicians term 
the solid of least resistance, the curve being some- 
what rounded; the rear is made to taper in such 
proportion that the air displaced by the front is 
allowed readily to close in behind upon the inclined 
surfaces of the rear part. The middle part is left 
parallel to the required distance, to provide rifling 
surfaces and obviate windage. The results of long 
and repeated trials show that this form of projectile 
gives much greater precision and a superiority of 
range, varying from 15 to 25 and 30 per cent. 
(according to the elevation and consequent length 
of range), as compared with a projectile of the 
common rounded front and parallel rear end. At 
low elevations, where the range is comparatively 
short and the velocities great, the difference in the 
result of the taper and non-taper rear is not so 
marked as at the higher elevations, where the mean 
velocities of the projectiles are reduced. But at all 
ranges the superiority exists both in precision and 
velocity, as the elongated projectile at no practical 
range has a mean velocity so great as to prevent 
the atmosphere closing in behind it. One of the 
most important advantages attending the use of the 
taper rear is, that it gives a lower trajectory, which 
renders errors in judging distance of minor impor- 
tance, as the projectile which skims along near to 
the ground is more likely to hit a mark, especially 
a moving one, than a projectile which, moving in 
amore curved path, has to drop, as it were, upon 
the object aimed at, whose distance therefore must 
be accurately guessed. The taper shape of the rear 
is peculiarly well adapted for the proper lubrication 
of the gun, which is most essential for good shoot- 
ing. With the Whitworth gun a wad made wholly 
of lubricating material was introduced ; it obviates 
the necessity of washing out the piece,—and the 
subsequent adoption of a similar wad for the Arm- 
strong gun enabled that piece also to be used with- 
out washing out, which was at first necessary, and 
found to be a very inconvenient operation for a 
service gun. Various forms of elongated Whit- 
worth projectiles suited for special purposes were 
described: tubular projectiles for cutting cores out 
of soft materials, as the sides of timber ships; flat- 
fronted hardened projectiles, first used by Whit- 
worth and afterwards by Armstrong, for penetrating 
iron plates. It is found that these projectiles 
penetrate, when fixed point blank, through iron 
plates inclined at an angle of 574°+ to the perpen- 
dicular. The edge of the fiat front, though slightly 
rounded, takes a hold, as it were, as soon as it 
touches the plate, and the resistance met is merely 
that due to the thickness of plate measured dia- 
gonally. Official experimental trials made on board 
the Excellent at Portsmouth showed that these 
projectiles penetrate readily through water, and 
would go through a ship’s side below water-mark. 
The new American floating battery, which is sub- 
merged to protect her sides during action, would 
find no defence in that plan against these projec- 
tiles. Shell and shrapnel having the elongated 
form and taper rear were also described; and to 
show the suitableness of that form for ricochet 
firing, tables were read, from which it appears that 
the mean results of a series of six shots, making 
many ricochets within a range of 2,400 yards, gave 
the greatest mean deviation of about 75 yards from 
the straight line. In considering the probable 
result of the contest now going on between armour- 
plates and projectiles, it should be borne in mind 
that the limit of thickness of armour-plate that can 
be carried by ships will soon be reached, but that 
the power of destruction of projectiles may be with- 
out doubt increased far beyond what has hitherto 
been tried. It may, therefore, be reasonably anti- 
cipated that in this all-important contest the victory 
will ultimately rest on the side of the projectile. 
Sir W. ArMsTRONG said that, with regard to the 
prospective size to be attained in the construction 
of artillery, he must confess he did not go so far as 
Capt. Blakely. It was quite true that he himself 
was engaged in the construction of a 300-pounder 





+ Sir J. D. Hay subsequently confirmed Mr. Aston’s 
remarks in this respect, and said that Whitworth flat- 
fronted shot fired from an Armstrong gun (for the Armour- 
Plates Committee) had penetrated plates inclined at an 
angle of 80° to the perpendicular. 
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gun—and the experiment was already very cop. 
siderably advanced, and so far with perfect SUCCEsg 
—but, at the same time, he must say he found the 
construction of even a 300-pounder gun on his prip. 
ciple a work of considerable difficulty, and he real} 

would venture to suggest to Capt. Blakely that jt 
would be better to obtain a 100-pounder or a 209. 
pounder before he ventured upon such a monster ag 
he had mentioned. He agreed with Capt. Blakely 
that the hooping of a cast-iron gun with wrought 
iron gave it great resisting power; but he differed 
with Capt. Blakely in thinking that such mathe. 
matical nicety was required in the construction, 
Provided only care were taken to allow sufficient 
shrinkage, the hoops would adapt themselves to 
that amount of tension which would give the maxi. 
mum resisting force of the gun, and before the 
hoops would give way the gun would have passed 
through the phase of greatest resistance. He 
entirely agreed with Mr. Fairbairn as to the desiy. 
ability of adopting the form of structure for plated 
ships which should obviate the use of wood. He 
attached great importance to this plan, because by 
adopting it much unnecessary wood would be got 
rid of, and the iron plates could therefore be thick- 
ened, but chiefly because by this means the liability 
of part of the ship rotting, and their having to 
pull it to pieces periodically to set it to rights 
again, was done away with. His opinions on 
the subject of iron-plated ships had been so often 
made known that it would be mere repetition 
for him to go over the ground again. The 
only new point he had to bring before them 
was, that in the construction of those ships they 
must chiefly keep in view their adaptation for a 
small number of monster guns. There had been a 
feeling among naval men that guns above a certain 
weight—five tons, he believed—could not be prac- 
tically managed on board ship. Lately, however, 
their ideas had been considerably enlarged, and 
they now went as far as 7} tons, which would be 
about equal to one of his 200-pounders. He 
believed that guns of a much larger size could 
be managed, but to do so of course they would 
have to avail themselves of machinery. Mr. Aston 
had explained the Whitworth projectile and had 
called attention to what he considered its various 
merits. He had also alluded to his (Sir Wm. 
Armstrong’s), which lay on the table before them. 
Upon this subject let them talk as long as they 
liked, Mr. Aston and himself would never come to 
an agreement. He believed that his own projectile 
would inflict a greater amount of damage than the 
other. He thought something more was required 
than the punching process of the flat-headed shot. 
Let the effects be tried. Let a target be erected 
representing an object such as would be used in 
actual war, and then let experiments be made to 
see which missile would inflict the largest amount 
of injury. He had no doubt whatever that for 
punching a hole in iron plating the flat-headed 
bolt invented by Mr. Whitworth was the form, if 
made of steel. But he apprehended that the object 
to be attained was not only to punch a hole in the 
side of an armour-plated ship, but to inflict so 
much damage as to disable her. What he wanted 
to effect was to be able to hurl a large mass, no 
matter what form, against the vessel, so as to 
crush in her side, and he believed that this could 
be done by the use of guns of a large size. In the 
Whitworth projectile, the rotary motion was given 
by the shape of the bolt. In his own ordnance 
the projectile was covered with a soft material, and 
so took the direction of the grooves. There might 
be advantage in both plans; but he did claim for 
his own this superiority, that there was less neces- 
sity for precision in the manufacture, and little 
fear of injury to the bolt. He had lately been 
making experiments with a large kind of projectile, 
one of which he had before him—[a huge mass of 
metal, weighing some cwt.]. In this projectile, 
instead of having a soft metal all round it, it was 
confined to three ribs, which would take the im- 
pression of the grooves. It was designed for a gun 
called the “shunt gun,” the construction of which, 
not having a diagram with him, he could not explain. 
—Mr.J.Scorr RussE tt said, there were one or two 
general considerations of this subject which he 
thought, if laid before the Meeting, would save & 
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deal of misapprehension. 

st out by believing that we should never get 
ect impenetrability, many schemes, with the 

answers to them, would be put out of the way. 
The whole practical part was incorporated in one 
expression of a great sailor, “‘ Whatever you do, 
for God’s sake, keep out the shells.” Having been 
in vessels fired at, and having been behind iron 
targets fired at, he was in a position tosay that he 
could stand behind iron plating with a wonderful 
degree of comfort. You were sure the shells would 
be kept out, and if two or three holes were punched 
in the side of the ship by the large shot neither you 
por the vessel were much the worse for it. But if 
Sir William Armstrong should be able to do as he 
had just said, to bring large masses to bear upon 
the sides of these iron-plated ships, then this was 
another mode of destruction quite as injurious as 
destruction by shells would be, The whole question 
then resolved itself into these two things -—Keep 
out the shells, and prevent Sir William Armstrong 
driving in the sides. The ship-building question at 
thepresent time involved the very difficult problem, 
how to build a ship with an enormous weight in the 
place where good ship-builders generally contrived 
tokeep out all weight. The first vessels were loaded 
with 1,000 tons, the new vessels would have 1,500 
tons, and this weight was not only a great incon- 
yenience, but a great injury to the sides of the ship. 
As the ships were now built, the plating in no way 
contributed to the strength of the ship; he was 
anxious to see the ship built entirely of iron, in 
which case the iron plating might contribute to 
the strength. What he wanted to know was, how 
much in the construction of these large ships the 
builders might be allowed to appropriate of 9 in. 
of iron to be used partly in armour, and partly in 
the construction of the ship? The question they 
now asked the Iron-Plates Committee, and which 
he believed Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments would 
settle in a very short and decisive manner, was, 
how much of this iron could be used in the con- 
struction of the ship, and how much must be used 
in armour-plating outside? Take it that there were 
eight inches of plating allowed. If the Committee 
would be content with a 2-inch plate, and a 1-inch 
plate on the outside, leaving the builders five inches 
tobe used in the sides of the ship, he was prepared 
to say that this would be an enormous advantage. 
He would even meet them further, and give them 
four inches to be used for the armour, leaving 
him four inches to be used in the construction 
of the ship. But the Committee might insist upon 
having a 5-inch plate to go to the bad, leaving 
him only three inches for the ship, and he would 
still endeavour to build the ship to suit these con- 
ditions. There was another point upon which the 
builders were at issue with the Committee. The 
Committee say they will not have holes in these 
iron plates, and the builders reply that, so far as 
they knew at present, the Committee must have 
holes. Sir J. D. Hay had asked him to lay before 
the Section a plan which he had submitted to the 
Admiralty so long ago as 1854. He would bring 
up between the plates a piece of soft malleable 
iron. This he would heat in its place after the 
plates were on, so as to make a round-headed rivet 
all round the edges of the plates, which could thus 
be firmly attached. This plan, if successful, would 
obviate the necessity of perforating the plates; 
but allow him to say that he did not believe in his 
own opinion until tried, for there was scarcely a 
theory promulgated but was knocked down by 
those Armstrong and Whitworth guns—and at 
the present moment he had not a single theory to 
set up. The Warrior had been built without 
armour on her extreme ends, and he (Mr. Scott 
Russell) had some of the blame or the merit of 
that arrangement—-which it was remained to be 
seen. But yet he would take very little credit on 
that point, for this reason, that when the dimen- 
sions and the required speed of a vessel were set- 
tled, the question as to whether she should bear 
armour from end to.end was determined before- 
hand by the very conditions of the problem. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Aston’s paper, Mr. Russell entered 
into calculations to show why he did not attach 
much importance to the tapering form of the 
Whitworth projectile. He believed that in pro- 


If they would just | 


portion as the velocity of the projectile was less 
than its critical velocity, which he believed was 
about 1,100 feet per second (the very velocity 
which the Committee had ascertained was the 
velocity of the Whitworth projectile), in that pro- 
portion only might some advantage be derived | 
from distinction of shape. The case of the pro- 
jectile and the ship differed in this, that the one 
had attained its critical velocity and the other had 
not, hence this difference in his opinion with 
regard to the value of form. In the ship it was of 
value, but in regard to the projectile which had 





attained its critical velocity, length and fine taper 
would have no effect. 
subjects upon which no wise man would dogmatize, 


sidered that the suggestion of Dr. Eddy, for 
constructing small vessels to compete with the 
iron-cased frigates, had been met by Mr. Scott 
Russell’s observations on the incompatibility of 
weight and speed without dimensions. The 
height of the large vessel would enable her so to 
depress her guns that the smaller boat would pre- 
sent an angle of about 60°, instead of the angle 
stated. The curved deck of the proposed gunboat 
involved the necessity of its being rendered bemb- 
proof, and that entailed iron plating equal to the 
plating of a frigate. The fibre suggested for the 
packing would be peculiarly liable to smoulder 
or to burn, and the salt with which it was pro- 
posed to render it incombustible would corrode 
the iron so rapidly that, in the course of a few 
months, the vessel would be useless. It had 
occurred to him that, instead of the iron plates being 
backed up with wood, iron ribs, placed transversely, 
something in the gridiron fashion, at intervals from 
each other less than the diameter of the shot, and 
the interstices filled up with wooden material, would 
be a better mode of resistance. By the present 
system of laying the iron plates, if one were injured 
when the vessel was abroad, it would be impossible 
to replace it, perhaps for months or even years. 
Therefore he thought it would have been better if 
Mr. Scott Russell had followed out his plan of 
sliding the plates in from the water-line upwards, 
because if one of the lower plates happened to get 
injured, it could be removed, and the other plates 
could be slid down to fill up the vacant space, and 
a new plate could be put in at the top without 
difficulty. After the battle of Algiers, it was his 
duty to clean out the captain's cabin. He was sur- 
prised to find that a ream of foolscap, which had 
been struck by a large shot, had simply been 
crimped up. In 1854, he applied for leave to build 
a battery of compressed brown paper, and he 
believed that this material,which was one of the 
most powerful repellants of shot, might be advan- 
tageously used. Sir E. Belcher alluded to the 
force with which even wooden ships could charge 
and split icebergs, and expressed his decided opin- 
ion, that if the weight of the Warrior struck La 
Gloire across the bows the latter must inevitably 
go down. He himself, if hard put to it, should 
have no objection to have a try at La Gloire in one 
of the old wooden ships—and he thought he saw 
some of his naval friends around him who would 
say the same. He complained that the peculiar 
construction of the new vessels would deprive them 
of the pleasure of running down an enemy, which 
was a point upon which naval men prided them- 
selves.—The Rev. Dr. Roxzrnson (Dean of 
Armagh) said the paper which had been read by 
Mr. Reed could hardly be rated too highly, and 
he hoped a recommendation would proceed from 
that Section that it should be printed in the Trans- 
actions. In the course of an interesting address, 
Dr. Robinson traced the invention of armour-plates 
to Lord Rosse; and whilst paying a high tribute to 
the splendid mechanical genius of Mr. Whitworth, 
he pointed out that both the elongated projectile 
and the beautiful system of polygonal rifling were 
inventions dating much further back than his time. 
He himself had seen a rifle on the polygonal prin- 
ciple made two centuries before Mr. Whitworth 
was born.—Mr. FarrBAIRN, in allusion to the re- 
marks of Mr. Scott Russell as to the possibility of 
using a number of single inch plates, instead of one 





solid plate, stated that the experiments had shown 


But this was one of the | 
| and erected at South Kensington. We hope much 
but would be grateful to any one who would insti- | from the application of this material to garden statu- 
tute experiments.—Admiral Sir E. BetcHer con- | ary. It has seldom been employed in England, for 


that one 2-inch plate was equal to three or four 

l-inch laminated plates. He quite agreed with 

Admiral Belcher as to the form of the bows of the 

Warrior. His own opinion was that they should 

a been curved downwards instead of projecting 
ow. 








PINE ARTS 
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Fine-Art Gossip.—A_ new effort in decoration 
appears in the statues, in terra-cotta, representing 
Strength, Temperance, Justice and Truth, presented 
by the Prince Consort to the Horticultural Society, 


some strange reason,—in a country which may be 
said tohave the greatest facilities for its manufacture. 
In ancient Rome terra-cotta was commonly enough 
employed, and not less so in medieval Italy. The 
works in question are placed at the sides of the 
entrance of the Maze. Two of Rauch’s noble 
‘Victorys’ are added also. These are 9 feet high, 
in bronze, and were designed for the late King of 
Prussia. We believe that these are to be seen 
amongst the magnificent series of casts from the 
works of the great Prussian sculptor, which are, 
with regret be it said, almost unnoticed at the 
Crystal Palace. 

The medal designed by Mr. Maclise for the prize- 
holders of the 1862 Exhibition, like that of 1851, is 
to be of bronze, and of the same size as its prototype. 
The engraver is now producing the dies for it. On 
the obverse appears Britannia seated on a throne, 
holding in her right hand a wreath and in her 
left an olive-branch. Figures representing Raw 
Produce—the native material unwrought by man, 
Machinery —the method of man’s labour, and 
Manufacture—the result of that labour, are exhi- 
biting to Britannia their several attributes. Figures 
representing the Arts, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture stand behind, as attendants upon 
Britannia. By a very sensible decision, the Com- 
missioners have resolved not to award medals, or 
other rewards, to the producers of works of Art:— 
therefore, the emblems of their professions are 
seen more as spectators than as interested parties 
in the decision of the principal figure. Resting 
before the feet of Britannia, and occupying the 
whole front of the composition, is placed the 
British Lion himself. 

The number of exhibitors from the other side of 
the Channel to the forthcoming gathering at South 
Kensington is far beyond what it was in 1851. 
4,425 manufacturers from France have applied 
for space up to the present time. In 1851 there 
were but 1,700 French exhibitors in London, and 
but 2,500 English exhibitors at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1855. French artists (architects, sculp- 
tors, painters and engravers) are informed by the 
Moniteur that bulletins of inscription, to be filled 
up by them, may be had at the Palais d’Industrie, 
and that all applications for admissions into the 
section of the Beaux-Arts must be sent in to 
the Imperial Commission befure the 1st prox. 
Those of our readers who are interested in this 
are informed that previously-made applications by 
artists before the printed bulletins were issued, not 
being in the form prescribed, must be repeated in 
a more correct manner. 

A new School of Art was opened at Hull, on 
the 11th inst., in connexion with the Department 
of Science and Art. Fifty students commenced 
their studies on the evening of that day. Classes 
for ladies are held every Monday and Thursday 
morning, from 9°30 to 1°30. Several ladies have 
already entered these classes, both in the elemen- 
tary and advanced stages of instruction. A very 
large collection of casts and examples has been 
purchased by the Committee, so that every facility 
now exists for the study and practice of the Fine 
Arts in Hull, under precisely the system and rules 
which exist at South Kensington. 

A statement of the restorations made in the 
Cathedral at Hereford has been put forward by 
the Dean and Chapter, from which it appears that, 
of the sums borrowed on mortgage (13,000/.) under 





the Hereford Cathedral Restoration Act, from 1859 
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to 1861, 10,0002. has been expended on the inter- 
nal and external restoration of the north transept 


and aisles, the south transept, the north aisle of 


the choir, including Bishop Sainsbury’s Chapel, the 
north-east transept, the south-east transept, the 
south aisle of the choir, the Chapter House 
and vestibule, the Ladye Chapel and vestibule, 
and Bishop Audley’s Chapel, and the external 
restoration of the north aisle of the nave, the 
north porch, the south aisle of the nave and 
the great cloisters. They have, therefore, 3,000/. 
in hand to meet the balance of existing contracts 
and the cost of flooring generally (except ; the choir), 
repairing and refixing monuments, re-leading part 
of the roof, repairs of inner stonework, &c. The 
following additional works are proposed to be 
executed if funds can be raised for the purpose :— 


Fitting-up and flooring of the choir, restoration of 


the external stonework of the tower, lighting the 
Cathedral for congregational use, and fitting- up 
the Ladye Chapel for service for St. John’s parish. 
These works are estimated to cost 8,000/.; towards 
which the Dean and Chapter have in hand and 


promised a sum of 3,5531. 10s. 10d., leaving 
4,446/. 93. 2d. to be provided. They, therefore, 


appeal to the public for pecuniary aid, and state 


that, if the funds were forthcoming, the whole of 


the works in the interior might be completed, and 
the Cathedral opened in October of next year. 

A Russian Church, for the performance of the 
Greek rite, was inaugurated on the 11th instant, | 


in the new Boulevard leading from the Are de | 


Triomphe to the Park of Monceaux, Paris. The | 
edifice greatly resembles the Greek Church ai 
Wiesbaden. 

An English Church, of granite, has been recently 
erected at Chamouni, on the left of the path lead- 
ing to the Montanvert, and removed a short dis- 
tance from the town. 
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a Volunteer Night. Commence at Eight. 


Shilling. —Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
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Promenade, One 


On September 30, aie. EDW IN BOOTH,S 

brated Junius Booth, will make his FIRST \P PEARANCE in 

nd, at the THEATRE ROY AL HAYMARKET, in the 
racter of Shylock, in‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ 


1 of the late cele- 









MUSIC IN MADRID. 

Ir is no scandal to assert, that whatever may 
have been the amount contributed by the land in 
times past to the world’s stock of Art, Spain has, 
to-day, no place of her own in the empire of Euro- 
pean music. A guitar-player or two,—a few segut- 
dillas, modinhas, : and national dance tunes, in which 
the smallest amount of variety or nov elty is to be 
found,—make up the story of her offerings, so far 


5° 
as we know it in England and France. Still, 
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wherever there is civilized speech, there will be 
music, more or less in quantity, home or foreign 
in quality, let the season be what it will,—music, 
too, deriving some particularity from the frame- 
work in which it is set. A note or two of what has 
been heard during a few weeks of autumn holiday 
in Spain may not be without interest. 

Down the road from Pamplona, reached in early 
morning, to Madrid, arrived at four-and-twenty 
hours later, there was no sound of pipe, or wire, or 
human voice, save such as ourselves made. The 
silence of the fierce, scorched, herbless, hilly 
desert, as lonely and unpeopled as though the 
land was accursed, was unbroken by the sight or 
sound of bird or other living creature. In those 
picturesque halting-places, Agreda and Soria, 
which displayed the only habitations to be seen 
during the weary day, not a note was to be caught 
as we toiled on, under ‘a heaven of brass” and uses attracts the eye, save it be the Gothic Church 
amid a simoom of dust. Sound there was—in the | of San Geronimo, standing behind the incom. 
perpetual cries with which the trustworthy driver | parable Picture Gallery, and now (by the way) 
of the diligence urged his team of ten forward, | under restoration. They tell me that little or no 
and which, mixed with the tuneless jingle of the | Service-music, good, bad or indifferent, is to be 
mule bells, are not yet out of my ears. Anything | | heard, save in the Roy al Chapel when the Co urt is 
more doleful and discordant in outcry and accom- | in the capital. Vespers in the choir of the graye 
paniment hardly exists, even in the Pandemoniacal | church in the Escorial were as badly executed, 
shrieks and gibberish "ventured by M. Berlioz in| when I heard them, as certain Roman vespers 
his ‘Faust.’ Never was a showy and brilliant | | Which occur to recollection as the ne plus ultra of 
capital (and Madrid is both) approached so dole- | abomination. The player who disported there on 
fully, with such meagre preface or promise in its one of the four gilt organs, a powerful instrument 
surroundings. | with a fierce and thrilling tone, was incompctent 

The Englishman cannot take ten steps from his and offensive in his flourishing vulgarities. Yet 
hotel without being excited by the sight of some what a scene for solemn music is s that august chapel, 
t | characteristic figure or group, which converts fami- especially for those who have visited the pompous 
liar pictures into realities. Who does not know tomb-house of Spanish kings beneath the high altar, 
the lady in her mantilla and fan,—the bull-fighter, and cannot help feeling | as if somewhat of the 
with his quaintly-dressed hair, "tasselled cap and haughty and arrogant spirit of the monarch who 
sash,—the clean-limbed and clean-linened peasant, raised the enormous pile, even unto this day, haunts 
unlading his handsome ass,—the mason, taking | its massively arched corridors and cleaves to its 
his siesta in the comfortable dust, with one of the granite door-posts! The Escorial Church would be 
stones he has been chiselling for his pillow,—as so the place of places in which to hear Cherubini’s 
many old acquaintances? Yet, in Madrid, they sur- | ‘Requiem’! A characteristic funcion was to be 
_ | prise one almost as much as if Wilkie and Lewis | seen on Sunday morning, the Ist, in the Church of 
| and Phillip had not brought them home tous. And Jesus of Nazareth, part, it was advertised, of a 
| a surprise is the swarming Prado, seen by moon- jubilee service. Hard by the portal of this church 
light, with its crowds of graceful pedestrians and _ is a chapel, with its altar- piece of life-sized coloured 
admirably turned-out equipages,—and its children sculpture, where the Virgin, flying into Egypt, 
going round in dancing-rings under the spare | wears a fla upping straw hat, and the Child another. 
cacia trees,—and its clean water-sellers. Surely, Within the rails, an Orgue Alexandre and a double- 
one might listen there for guitar and castanet,—for bass did duty for orchestra; without them, four 
something, whether national or exotic, not unrea- men (deacons or choristers) sang a gay mass stoutly 
sonably. But we only encountered a gnat-like and coarsely, but in tune and with accent, with 
accordion, an asthmatic old barrel-organ, and a | voices not unpleasant, though little cultivated. The 
harper, who did his best, on the worst of harps, to execution was as rudely primitive as that ofa village 
represent the well-worn ‘ Miserere’ from ‘Il Tro- | service,—strange to meet within fifty yards of the 

vatore.’ (This, by the way, is a setting of a fero- | Prado in gay Madrid! 

| cious modern Spanish romance ; hence, possibly, | | The above paragraphs make up little more than 
its extreme popularity here.) Lights in the Church ‘a catalogue of negatives. But no one who has 
of San José directed us as we were strolling home- | taken pains to gather testimony and recollect facts 
wards to a scene not less full of picture and pecu- | could feel disappointed at so paltry a gleaning, 
liarity—the funeral of a lady, on whose obsequies | especially when the time of year is considered. 
much ghastly luxury had been lavished. The Ere we left Madrid, however, the Comic Opera, or 
building was hung with black draperies laced _ Zarzuela Theatre, opened for its season. Here 
with gold; an enormous pyramidical catafalque | may such musical creative life as the capital pos- 
before the high altar blazed with candles, tier sesses be found. The company is made up of 
above tier; all too few to light up the groups, | Spanish artists; and though one may (as one might 
kneeling or lounging about in attitudes ready | in Germany) fall on versions of known operas “by 
made for the painter. There was an orchestral | Hérold, MM. Flotow and Auber, and other light 
Mass, which, I fancy, may have been of modern | foreign composers, the repertory is also fed by 
Spanish manufacture. More characterless music | native writers unknown on our side of the Pyrenees, 
could not well be, nor any performed in an inferior | such as—to name merely those who are promi ced 
fashion. But the chanting was good—by male | for the season just begun—Sefiors Gaztambide, 
voices, sonorous, and well in tune; and in the | Barbieri, Arrieta, Vasquez, Oudrid, Fernandez 
quartett of solo voices a Laritone and a contralto, | Caballero. A benefit concert afforded us the op- 
- of fair quality, were to be remarked. | portunity of hearing some of the singers and a few 

The following evening yielded a thoroughly | specimens of themodern national composers of Spain. 
| national exhibition in an old’; guitar-player, perched | That times have changed since Ford’s ‘ Handbook’ 
on the edge of the kennel in the Puerta del Sol. | was written, and that, as a guide, the work is out 
Street-music could not have a better background | of date, so far as the present aspect of Madrid is 
than the wide fountain, with its ample sheaf of | concerned, is not to be denied. The theatre of 
deliciously cool water, rising in a floating film | which he gives so menacing a description is now 
against the darkness, with the folk who congregate | a spacious, gaily decorated, comfortable building, 
on its brim to gossip or to fill their jars. The | agreeable to inhabit, easy to see and hear in, one 
guitar-work was of itself the real thing: first, a of those available places of amusement which, it 
series of ingenious changes, rung on a “theme as seems, we are never to have in London. The stage 
short as the Ciaconna glossed by Sebastian Bach, appointments and dresses are neat, picturesque 
with all manner of odd effects, such as I only | and liberal; as was to be seen ina concert where 
recollect to have heard from Seiior Huerta, — | every piece was sung with change of scene and in 
afterwards, a graceful Notturno, in } tempo, less| costume. The orchestra was not good (it may 


characteristic, but still unfamiliar. We have sine. since 
come upon more than one guitar going a- roving at 
night-fall, or touched by mendicant beggar at “the 
church- doors , but have heard nothing so good as this, 
Another evening hour, whiled away in a shabb 
public garden, so ill lit with its Chinese lanterns 
that its haggard, dusty look passed unreproyed 
under the cloud of night, introduced us to a slow 
dance, the ‘ Habanera,” neither very graceful nor 
very decorous, in 7 tempo, which was new in style, 
but too sickly and lackadaisical, both as to music 
and motion, not to become wearisome after the first 
five minutes. 

I have inquired for “the where” and “the 
when” of church-music without the slightest suc. 
cess. It is strange that in a capital so steeped in 
Roman C atholicism as this the Church should 
make so little show. Not one building for sacred 
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have been a benefit orchestra); the solo singers 


were more than agreeable. A seconda donna, 
gefiora Rivas (with a charming soprano voice), 
mature soubrette (who manceuvred ‘her fan and 
ger many skirts to admiration),—a tenor whose 

is sympathetic, and whose method is good,— 
aud a baritone full of animation and spirit, must 
have surprised those who have been little used to 
hear of, or to hear, the singers of Spain. If these 
grtists be of average quality, the country has 
materials for comic opera superior to those com- 
manded at the time present by Germany and 
Italy. Four artists better trained for their dutiesare 
rarely to be met with. A prima donna “of other 
days” who was more ambitious, pleased us less ; 
put her vocal style was, like theirs, good. The 
chorus was lively and ready. The music chosen, 
principally short and popular pieces from Spanish 
comic operas, bore out this pleasant impression. 
A duett from ‘Gil Blas,’ by Sefior Manzochi 
(quere a naturalized Italian?) was given by Sefior 
Sanz (the tenor), and Sefior Obregon (the baritone 
mentioned), with so much spirit, that, being itself 
very piquant and national, an encore was resistless. 
I have not heard anything so genial, or better 
executed, for many a day. In short, this might 
prove a world worth looking into. A glance at 
the score of two comic operas, ‘ Catalina,’ in three 
acts, and ‘ Una Vieja,’ in one, by Sefior Gaztam- 
bide, has revealed traces of a vein of nationality 
which could be worked to good account by a 
composer more assured in his science and varied 
inhis resources. Both contain pretty music, though 
the writer is timid in combination and trite in 
modulation; both are as welcome (after their 
Spanish kind) as the better known ‘ Czaar und 
Zimmermann’ of Lortzing, or the ‘Stradella’ of 
M. von Flotow. The public appears to enjoy this 
theatre, since on the first night of the regular 
opera season not a seat was to be obtained save at 
a premium. It is a public, too, whose courteous 
manners, self-respect in point of appearance, and 
quick pleasure in all that passes, add no little to 
the satisfaction and cheerfulness of the solitary 
stranger. 

The Italian Opera at Madrid is this winter to be 
headed by Mesdames de La Grange and Julienne 
Dejean, with M. Carrion for principal tenor, and 
Signor Giraldoni, baritone; not one of the above 
is Italian by birth. What a tale is here told! But 
a new chapter seems to be opening in the story 
of Southern art. If Italian opera be going down, 
Italian drama may be rising. The walls of Madrid 
announce the performances in tragedy and comedy 
during coming months of a company led by Signora 
Santoni, the Marchesa Zambeccari, whom the 
papers assure the patrons of plays is as great an 
actress, both in grave and gay parts, as Signora 
Ristori. C. 

SapLer’s WeELLS.—The revival of the Second 
Part of ‘King Henry the Fourth,’ on Saturday, 
calls for special remark. It is now some years 
ago that this chronicle-play was put up for a few 
nights as a mere curiosity; but, as now performed, 
it claims notice as an acting drama. It goes so 
smoothly and safely in the grooves that it is, we 
think, likely to gain a permanent occupation of 
the boards. Truly, the drama in question is a 
worthy member of an epic series that breathes 
with the very national life of England, and almost 
demonstrates with a living certainty the reason 
wherefore she has attained her conspicuous great- 
ness among the nations. First of all, we have 
here true men and women, robust and vigorous, 
though rude and vicious, with all the elements of 
progressive action in them. They revel, indeed, 
in exuberant health, and overflow with humour 
and self-will. There is a determination of cha- 
racter that individualizes each, and manifests a 
spirit of independence, which is the soul of enter- 
prise and success. Observe, too, out of how small 
a germ the dramatic action is made to grow. News 
of the death of Hotspur, the death of Henry the 
Fourth, and the coronation of Henry the Fifth 
make up all the drama has of plot; yet what a 
world of interest the Poet has educed from it by 
merely grafting on it an extensive, or rather in- 








is part of an epic series. That series consists of; 
the two parts of ‘Hemry the Fourth,’ and the play 
of ‘Henry the Fifth.’ The series is valuable on 
account of the vast amount of poet-work in their 
composition; for Shakspeare seems mainly to have 
trusted to himself in writing them, and to have 
taken the events direct from Holinshed without 
resorting to any other dramatist for aid. Every 
available ‘hint of the historian in relation to cha- 
racter has been eagerly seized by the poet. Henry 
the Fourth himself is remarkable for dignity, pru- 
dence, moderation, and teaches us at once by what 
means he redeemed, in his latter days, the objec- 
tionable traits of his early conduct. Scroop, the 
Archbishop of York, is also transferred from the 
historian’s page to the dramatist’s canvas with 
accuracy and elegance. The following lines have 
their origin in a passage of Holinshed :— 

But now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 
Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He’s followed both with body and with mind ; 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, ’scaped from Pomfret stones : 
Derives from Heaven his quarrel and his cause ; 
Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land, 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke, 
And more and less do flock to follow him. 
—For the companions of the Prince and Falstaff, 
Shakspeare is somewhat indebted to an older play; 
but he has thrown the light of his imagination on 
his predecessor's dullness. Falstaff loses nothing 
of his importance in this Second Part; and we have, 
indeed, a new feature in Doll Tearsheet. One 
might have thought that the scene in which this 
troll is introduced was scarcely presentable on the 
stage; but its actual performance dissipates all 
such notions. We see at once the difference 
between coarseness and immorality, and accept 
the former as a necessary shade in an historical 
picture, as well as fitly illustrating the manners of | 
the time. The humour of it moves, indeed, the 
audience to extravagant mirth; but it is whole- | 
some foolery for all that. It is a laugh that does | 
the spectator good. The poet’s management of 
the young Prince himself is so delicate that it is 
scarcely possible to do justice to the exquisite art 
displayed ; but, happily, it is so generally appre- 
ciated that it were superfluous to do more than 
allude to the fact. The interviews between the 
royal father and the censurable Prince of Wales 
are among the most remarkable dialogues in Shak- 
speare. These scenes were most carefully re- 
hearsed by Mr. Phelps and his son. The Falstaff 
of Mr. Barrett is highly praiseworthy ; and many 
of the numerous characters are accurately sketched 
by the various performers. But the great feature of 
the revival is the manager’s impersonation of 
Justice Shallow, which for individuality and senile 
astuteness, pretence ending in mere fatuity, is 
one of the most characteristic things on the 
modern stage. It is that, indeed, which has 
given its popularity to this revival, and will, we 
doubt not, preserve a place for it on the Islington 
boards so long as Mr. Phelps retains the manage- 
ment of the theatre. We need not add, that the 
performance commands full houses. 








StranpD.—Under the title of ‘A Lucky Escape’ 
—a version of the French vaudeville ‘La Baronne 
de Blegnac’—has been placed on these boards; 
Mr. C. S. Cheltnam being the adapter. The 
burden of the little piece lies on Miss Marie 
Wilton, who disguises herself as the Baroness to 
escape the attention of a French regiment in a 
garrison town, and who is toasted by a bashful 
lover in response to the descriptions of his brother 
officers, who are eloquent in the lady’s praise 
without having seen her. When he finds that the 
lady to whom he stands engaged is an old woman, 
with green spectacles, the Chevalier is wofully dis- 
concerted ; but the removal of the disguise termi- 
nates his perplexity. Mr. Belford was amusing in 
his embarrassment; and Miss Wilton gave force to 
the character of the heroine. All, in fact, depends 
on the actors, the dramatists having supplied them 
with but slight materials for embodiment. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. N,—G, H, F,—D,—T. C, W. 


Conchological orks, 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. F.G.S. 


CorresPonpinc Memper oF THE Natural History ‘Socirty oF 
WtRTEMBERG, AND OF THE Lyceum or NATURAL His- 
TorY or New York. 


— _——— 


In 2 vols. price 2U. 168. coloured, 


Elements of Conchology: 


An Introduction to the Natural History of Shells, and of the 
Animals which form them. By LOVELL REEVE. With 
62 Plates of Shells and of the Living Animals by G. B. 
Sowerby and R. Miller. 


2 vols. 4to. price 101. coloured, 


Conchologia Systematica : 


A Complete System of Conchology ; in which the Lepades and 

‘onchife Moll are d ibed and classified according 
to their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL 
REEVE. With 300 Plates of Shells by J. D. C. and G. B. 
Sowerby. 





In 12 vols. 1,614 Plates, price 1042. 9s. 6d. coloured, 


Conchologia Iconica; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of the Mollusca, 
with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonymy, and Geogra- 
phical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE. Published 
Monthly in Parts (Part 211 now ready), each containing eight 
Plates, price 10s. coloured. Published also in Genera, separately, 
a priced List of which may be had on application. 

“*This great work is intended to emb a plete description 
and illustration of the Shells of Molluscous Animals; and so far 
as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expec- 
tations that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the 
Shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is 
given of the labours of others; and “ Author has apparently 
spared no pains to make the work a standard authority on the 
subject of which it treats.”—Athenewum. 





In preparation, 


British Land and Freshwater 
Conchology;. 


Being a History of the Terrestrial and Fluviatile Shells of the 
British Islands, and of the Animals which form them. By 
LOVELL REEVE. Tilustrated with Wood Engravings of 
the Shell of each Species drawn by G. B. Sowerny, and of the 
Living Animal of each Genus, drawn and engraved by 
Q. Jewitt. 


TO COLLECTORS OF SHELLS. 


L. REEVE begs to announce that it is his intention to add 
to his Publishing Business, at No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, a department for the purchase and sale of Specimens of 
SHELLS. 


In addition to the Specimens acquired by him during many 
years’ correspondence with persons in different parts of the world, 
he has become possessed of the Cabinets of one of our most 
eminent of living Collectors, comprising about Ten Thousand 
Species, chiefly named; and he trusts to be able to make his 
Conchological Museum a useful source of reference to collectors 
for naming, as well as for purchasing, Specimens. 

SHELLS are collected with more intelligence than formerly. 

hologists are beginning to value Species rather than Spe- 
cimens; and the old i hip of peting for the posses- 
sion of rarities at high prices is giving place to the more intel- 
lectual aim of procuring examples of types illustrative of form 
and geographical distribution, leading to the study of the habits 
and general organization of the molluscous animals which form 
them. 

L. REEVE will arrange to be “at home” in his Museum for 
“the reception of visitors on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from twelve till four o'clock, commencing on the Ist of October. 

Collections of Shells, with the name and price attached to each 
specimen, sent into the country to select from, to purchasers of 
not less than ten pounds’ worth. 











Lovett RgEvE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—_— ——— 


DUTCH PICTURES; 


With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of * William Hogarth,’ ‘Seven Sons of Mammon,’ 
‘Twice Round the Clock,’ &e. 
[October 1st. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. price 153, 


MABEL’S CROSS: a Novel. 


By E. M. P. 


“The Illustrated London News says:—We hear of a new novel 
called ‘ Mabel’s Cross’ which is said to be considerably above the 
average in interest and descriptive power. This ying a good 
deal in an age when the rule seems to be to have one monumental 
obelisk of romance with the name of a Bulwer, a Dickens, a 
Thackeray, a George Eliot, or a Lever, carved upon it, and sur- 
rounded for hundreds of leagues by a dead level of dreary three- 
volume performances.” 








Now ready, price 58. small 8vo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE: 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and 
Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. 


By CHRONIQUEUSE. 


“It requires a woman’s sympathy to depict these home-scenes 
(of French Imperial life), and to sympathize with these home- 
virtues. Ta Chroniqueuse has done well to make these charming 
sketches better known to English hearts and English homes in a 
collected volume than in the confined sphere in which they first 
appeared.”—Saturday Review. 


Just published, price 5. 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of ‘ The Night Side of London,’ ‘ Here and There in 
London,’ ‘ The London Pulpit,’ &. 






“* About London’ di 
very rarely met with, and 
only experience—and active 


ys an amount of industrious research 

knowledge of men and manners which 

experience, moreover—can supply.”’ 
iterary Gazette. 

London: TrysteEy BrotuHers, 18, Catherine- 
street, Strand. 

NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 

Uniformly printed in feap. 8yo. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, adapted for the Use of Students 
in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the 
Public Examinations. 





The study of Mathematics and Science being now generally 
introduced into our Public Schools and Colleges, and still further 
extended by the various Public eae ee the Publishers 
have been induced to undertake a Series of cheap Text-Books, 
specially adapted to the wants of those classes. 

In order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, these 
Works will be Edited by Members of the University of Cambridge, 
and the ag and processes employed in University teaching 
will be followe: 

Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and simplicity 
will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to avoid the 
extreme brevity which has so frequently made the Cambridge 
treatises too difficult to be used by those who have not the adyan- 
tage of a Private Tutor. Copious Examples will be added. 


Now Ready: 
ELEMENTARY STATICS 


Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., 
sewed ; 3s. cloth. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the 


Rey. Hz apt GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 28. 6d. 
sewed ; 3s. clot 


By 


Dean of Ely. 


the 
Qe, 6d. 


The following Volumes are already in progress: 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 


the Rev. R. MAIN, M.A., Radcliffe Observer. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, 


By W. H. BESANT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 


CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. BESANT, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 


By 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By T. P. HUDSON, M.N., Fellow of Trinity College. 


ELEMENTARY 


G. D. LIVEING, M.A., 


CHEMISTRY. 


late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


By 


Cambridge: Dricuton, Bett & Co. 
London: Bert & Datpy, 





Now ready, in 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELTIC INSCRIPTIONS on GAULISH and 
BRITISH COINS, intended to supply Materials for the 
Early History of Great Britain ; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words, and an Atlas of Coins. "By BEALE POSTE. 
By the same Author, 
BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; or, New 
Facts and Rectifications of Ancient British History. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


BRITANNIA ANTIQUA; or, Ancient 
Britain brought within the Limits of Authentic” Hoe a 
Sequel to the ‘ Britannic Researches.’ 8yo. cloth, 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, prose 


THE NEW LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


HE BANKRUPTCY MANUAL: being a 


plain Summary of the whole of the existing Statute Law 
relating to Bankruptcy, Compositions and Arrangements with 
Creditors, as affecting Traders and Non-Traders, and the Modes of 
obtaining Protection for their Persons and Estates. By CHARLES 
EDWARD LEWIS, Solicitor. 
Richardson & Co. Cornhill. 











——e 


2 richly bound vols. large 8vo. handsomely illustrated (1,100 pp.) 
price 1. . 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPON. 
. DENCE of Dr. DOYLE (J. K. I Bishop of Kildare 
Leighlin. By WILLIAM TOuN FITZPAT ICK, J.P. nm 
grapher of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morgan. “Full o f amusi 
nd instructive matter.”—Spectator. “A tru e portraitan se 
*“* Admirable. Perfectly Boswellian in effect,” —Prese. 


London: Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row. 


——. 
HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to rm Practical Acquaint. 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d.; by post, 7d. The lessons of 
‘Students are corrected gratuitously, per post, by Members of the 
Phonetic Society. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in Pho. 
netic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 3¢, 
Children and Adults can acquire the art of reading common books 
in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by first Boing 
through a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


“Atheneum. 











MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, the FOURTH EDITION, in 3 vols. of 


EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


GREAT 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TAN NH 


Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


** Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures, that rise like visions before the reader. 
full also of noble purpose and distinct morality......For very many years there has not been a more remarkable poem 


offered to the English public.’—Times, August 2. 


CHAPMAN & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


AUS ER 
a Poem. 


It is 





CHEAP EDITION—FIFTH THOUSAND. Now ready, in gilt cloth, antique, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEAR AND 


HORIZONS. 


By MADAME DE GASPARIN. 


THE HEAVENLY 


N° 17 


—_— 


T] 


In large ! 


THE 





** Earth by Heaven, and Heaven by changeful Earth, 
Illustrated and mutually endeared.” —-WorDsWoORTH. 


* This is a charming book. Madame de Gasparin has the 
touch of genius which has the strange gift of speaking to 
every one ‘in their own tongue. ’’—Atheneum. 

*** The Near and the Heavenly Horizons’ is a book full 
of beauty and pathos.”—British Quarterly Review. 

‘** Be persuaded, reader, to get this beautiful volume. 
It is just the book for Sabbath afternoons in a Christian 
family.’— Eclectic Review. 

** The pictures of nature here are wondrous. This book 
speaks to the hearts of us all.”"—JD/acmillan's Megazine. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co. Edinburgh. 





“ This is by far the ablest book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of the life after death. Never before have 
we seen such irresistible arguments for THE ETERNITY OF 
LOVE, and THE REUNION OF FAMILIES IN HEAVEN.” 

Caledonian Mercury. 

**A remarkable book, displaying marvellous powers of 
descriptive writing.’—Scotsman. 

** This is a book to be enjoyed and revelled in rather 
than criticized. The reader who sits down to it will have 


| a rare literary treat.”—Scollish Guardian, 


Hamitton, Apams & Co. London. 





CAN YOU SPELL CORRECTLY? 
BAD SPELLING is the rock on which 1,766 out of 1,972 


Civ1L SERVICE CANDIDATES were wrecked. See No. 201 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, for Easy Lessons in 
Prosk and VERSE, by which any person, however deficient, may learn to Spell correctly. 


See also No. 201 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER for SHIPS and BOATS, 


numerous Engravings. 
See also No. 


their Buixp and their Riaerne, with 


201 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER for Articles on ODIC FORCE. 


CASSELL, Petter & GALPIN; and all Booksellers, 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





MORE than HALF A MILLION VOLUMES have been 


added to MUDIE’S LIBRARY since January, 185 


This unprecedented supply consists chiefly of W cake of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER 


CLASS of FICTION, in the following proportion :— 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY .. 
TRAV a and ADVENTURE ee 
FICTIO 


MISCELLANEOUS, including Ww orks of Science and Religion, and the Leading Reviews 


Volumes. 
122,926 
71,126 
233,652 
113,339 


541,043 


All the best New Works continue to be added as they appear in numbers fully proportioned to the demand. 
Prospectuses, with Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 


will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 
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ai C. READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,’ 
Will be published on the 1st of OCTOBER. 
4 vols. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
Triipyer & Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 10. 11s. 6d. 


THE BOO K 


OF 


F ARM BUILDINGS: 
THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the ‘ Book of the Farm,’ &c. ; 


And ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer. 


Illustrated with 28 Engravings on Copper and 1,017 Engravings on Wood. Half bound, uniform 


large 8vo. . 562, 
sei si with the ‘ Book of the Farm.’ 


Witt1am Biackxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MELROSE ABBEY. 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 9s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 
MELROSE; 


THE MONASTERY OF OLD MELROSE; AND THE TOWN AND 
PARISH OF MELROSE. 








By JAMES A. WADE, Darnick. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas C. Jack. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. Plates of Runic Inscriptions, cloth, 15s. 


THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY THE 
SAXONS: 


A HARMONY of the ‘‘ HISTORIA BRITONUM,” the WRITINGS of GILDAS, the ‘‘ BRUT,” and the SAXON 
CHRONICLE, with reference to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, 


By DANIEL H. HAIGH. 
Also, by the same Author, &vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The ANGLO-SAXON SAGAS: an Examination of their Value 


as Aids to History. A Sequel to the ‘ History of the Conquest of the Saxons,’ 
London: J. RussELt Smita, 36, Soho-square. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 








The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE,—Parties desirous of participating in the Pont Divi ision of Profits to be declared on Policies 
tected prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make i There have already been Three 
livisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 

0 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 
To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 


Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 





£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
which advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
laterest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
The Assets of the Company at the 31st of December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 
been i invested in Government and other approved securities. 
0 charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall a. 
By order, E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


XUM 





LEBAHN’S WORKS 


ON THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


ADAPTED FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s First German Course. 

“It is hardly possible to ae a simpler or better book for be- 
ginners in German.”—Athenew 

** It is really what it professes ¢ to be—a simple, vag and concise 
introduction to the German language; one, too, which will be 
equally useful to 7 self-instructing student and the member of 
a German class.”—Critic. 

Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s First German Reader. 
* An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used. 
without a master.”—Leader. 
Sixth Edition, price 3. 6d. 


Lebahn’s Eichenfels and miaeagnee. 


**A charming production. The Dialogues are as fectly 
adapted to render the student a 5 er of this interesting lan- 
guage, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.” 

iducational Times. 


Sixth Edition, price 88.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 
Lebahn’s German in One Volume. 


“To those who would attain a practical use of the lant 
with a moderate expenditure of time ane labour, this wor! 
be a welcome help.”—JUustrated London News. 


Lebahn’s Practice in German. Price 6s. 
** Whoever fails to Jearn, the German language with this pale, 
must have an intellect y dull and 


Lebahn’s Exercises in German. Price3s. 6d. 

“‘A volume of ‘ Exercises in German,’ sachets 6 in itself all the 
vocabularies they require. The book is well Ri lanned ; the selec- 
tions for translation from German into English, or from EF. nglish 
into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are taken.”—Examiner. 


Lebahn’s Self-Instructor in German. 6s. 6d. 


“ The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.” 
Literary Ganette. 
Price 38. éd. each, 


Lebahn’s German Classics: with Notes 
and Complete Vocabularies. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL, the Shadowless Man. By Chamisso. 

EGMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 

WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Goethe. 

PAGENSTREICHE, a Page’s Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebue. 

EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessing. 

UNDINE. A Tale, by Fouqué. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 


“ These editions are tI for the use of learners who read 
without a master; an ill be found convenient for that 
purpose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not 
only the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary 
meaning of most of the several words, is given in good English. 
With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these master- 
pieces.” —Athenwum. 


Lebahn’s German Copy-Book: being a 
Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel. Price 28. 6d. 


5 





* About Seven Hundred Commendatory Notices of Lebahn's 
Works have appeared. 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 


Folding, Rigid, aud Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining great portability aud lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment sugcested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate-Holders, and a)}l needful a of best Quality only: 
—LENSES by Koss, Lerebours and Vallautin. 

COLLUDIONS f. for Positive and ‘Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and unifurm inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, —_ every requisite for the Amateur 
or — Photo, graphe 

Importers of the True ek Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of ali Chemical Preparatious.—illustrated Catalogue, free, on 
application. BULTON & BARNITT, 

Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 

of the late ANDREW ROSs) 
aon ectfully becs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 
sively mauufactures the ASTRCNOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording to A. It.’s processes, Who hag also bequeathed to him the 


whole of that faculty. 
For particulars of J.1. D.’s recent IMPROV EMENTS in 
MICROSCOPIC OBJEC 1 -GLASSES, PHOTOG KAPHIC 
ENSEs, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on wwe at 
a "BLOOMSBUKY-ST STRELT,  Oxford- street, 
“ACCIDENTS | OF ALL KINDS, 
AND FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 31. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGEKS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
which secures 1,00v/, at death by Accideut, or 6l. weekly for Injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 
by ACCIDENT. 


75,0002. has been already PAID as COMPENSATION. 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
eet). 


B: af 
road-street). NNUAL INCOME, 40,0002, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1%61. 
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T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROSS,) 


2and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 


&e. &e. &e. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE- 


MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 
ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 


LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &c., 


as usual. 


“* CARTES-DE. 


for 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 





AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. & 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 





WENHAWM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 
only 61. 

SMITH, BECK & BECK. 

September, 1861, 


CaTALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 


ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had | 


on application, or sent post free, 





HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE S80CIETY 

is a purely Mutual Office, in whieh the whole Punds belong tothe ; 
Members; and the Profits are divided among them alone. Since 
it was founded, in 1815, its history has been one - constant and 
increasing prosperity; and it is now, in poiut of Funds, Annual 
Revenue and number of Members, ove of the largest Life Offices 
in the world. The Security presented by the Society to its Mem- 
bers and their Representatives is of the most unquestionable cha- 
racter; while the Returns made in the form of Bonuses are, it is 
believ ed, not exceeded by those of any other similar Institution. 
The following isa 


MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS, BONUSES, FUNDS 
AND REVENUE, 
Extracted from the Society’s detailed Prospectus. 





1. TOTAL ASSURANCES ISSUED. +-£14,621,724 
2. TOTAL BONUSES DECLARED. 3,033,049 
3. SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES EXISTING 10,886,591 
4. TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. 3,600,000 
5. INVESTED FUNDS ......... cccccccccccesce SOOT 

6. ANNUAL REVENUE 425,738 


Forms of Proposal, detailed Brospalinses: ‘and Reports, and 
every information, may be had at the Head Office, or any of the 


Society's Agents. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
a. ‘ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, 9, St. Andrew-square. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals dated and lodged at the Head Office, or with any. of 
the Society’s Agents, during the current year, will secure One 
Bonus more than those of later date. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
George Young, Esq , Mark-lan 
Charles Edward Pollock, Est, , Barrister, Temple. 
David Hill, Esq., Sussex-squ 
John Murray, Esq., Publisher, “Albemarle-etreet. 
Samuel Laing, Esq , Indian Finance, 
Sir John Thomas Briggs, Admiralty. 
Leonard Horner, Esq., 8. 
James Anderson, Esq., Q. C., Lincoln's Inn. 


AGENTS FOR LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 
Central Agent. 
Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. 
District Agents. 


Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall, Agent for the West-End District. 
Benton Seeley. Islington- green, Agent for Islington District. 
Robertson & White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 


[HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 





Offices : 
1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Annual Premiums exceed 310,0007., and place it-in the first 
class of Fire Offices. Its liberality and promptitude in settling 
claims have been established in the adjustment of enormous 
losses: and its influence in determining rates of Premium has 
uniformly been given to proposals for improving the character of 
risks, that high Premiums may be unnecessary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Annual Premiums exceed 130,0001.; the Accumulated Re- 
serve in this department is 707,0v0l. 
RESOURCES, 
The invested funds of the no exceed 1,260,0002, 
bility of Proprietors is unlimite 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
FIRE POLICIES due at Michaelmas should be renewed by 


the 14th day of October, 1861. 
GUARDIAN FIRE ‘AND. LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Capital Subscribed—TWO pants LLIONS. 
Paid up—Oune Milli 
Directors. 
HENRY VIGNE, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir M. T. FARQUHAR, Bart. M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ) John Labouchere, Esq. 
Chas. William Curtis, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Rowland Mitchell, Esa. 
F 'rancis Hart Dy ke, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Pacoahar: Bart. Henry Norman, Esq. 
Thomson ang: +O Esq.M.P. | Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
John Harvey ohn Thornton, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard: ‘Esq. M.P. | James Tulloch, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
John Henry Smith, Esq. Cornelius Paine, jun. Esq, 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Pp. aga ry this Company now offers to new Insurers Eighty per 
Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial ot or a Low Rate 
of ak ad without participation of Profi 
Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in cash value 660,000L., 
which represents equivalent Keversionary Bonuses of 1,058, oul. 
After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Lite’ Assur- 
ances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to 
upwards of 4,7. 30,0008. the Income from the Life Branch, 07 0001, 
per annum; and the Life Assurance Fund, independent of the 
Capital, exceeded 1.6 18,0002. 
LOCAL MILITIA and V eho CORPS.—No extra 
Premium is required for Service there 
INVALID LIVES assured at conceal Extra Premiums, 
LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
if such value be not less than 50. 
pants a of PULICLES.—Written Notices of, received 
and regis 
MEDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge for 
Polivy Stamps. 

Notice is Hereby Given, That FIRE Policies which expire at 
Michaelmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or 
with Mr. Sams, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall: 
or with the Co ee 2] Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 

wise they become vo 
Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 


The lia- 


1 pany. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANG 
V COMPANY, SSURANCE 


18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Establishea 1333, 


Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George penny. Esq. Ww. ameson, Esq. 
J. ale, Esq. Johu “Jones, Esq. 
William F) Mot M.D. John Nolloth, ks sq, 
obert Eliis, Es Meaburo Stadilaud, 
J. P. Gassiot, Beh, F.RS. Daniel Sutton, Esq. MP, 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles ¥ enning Esq, 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. William White, Esq.” 
Every description of Life Assurance business is t 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Lifes 
Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
sae he Assets are 340,0001.,aud the Income is over 63,0000, 
per annum. ‘Four“fifths of the entire Profits are &pPropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions of ae amount have alread 
taken place. ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary.” 7 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quinquen. 
nially; and Policies will participate at each division, after three 
Annual Payments of Premium have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or so per 
cent., of the Profits, according to the conditions containcd in the 
Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Soviety for insuring you 
lives are lower than in many other old-established Offi: eS, | 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund, in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the toll ty or in 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom 

Policy Stamps paid by the O: 

Prospectuses may be pono ‘at the Office in Threadneedle. 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERD: ALE, Actuary. 


i . LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted 1806. 
President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 





any Yeomanry or 





Trustees. 
Francis Henry aes, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
yearsago,on the principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the Members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a seduces of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been m: 

If the present rate of reduction be maintained, pers on now 
effecting Assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to 4 
reduction of 734 per ome » whereby each lvl. of annual premium 
will be reduced to 22. 133 
This Society has paid in claims more than.. 

Aud has policies now in foree amounting to. 
For — payment of which it possesses a capital excee a 


+» £4,150,000 
6,450,000 


= 2,750,000 
a : TOSS income from’ premiums" and interest ‘of 
more 

pee may be effected for’ any sum not exceedi bg 10 vont = 
the same 

The Seateny has no agents and allows no commission, never 
theless the new assurances effected in the last financial year 
amounted to 287 ,2402., and the aoe annual premiums to 10,5671. 

WARD DOCKER, Sec retary. 





APER AND ENVELOPES 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 

Per Ream. Per Ream. 

Useful Cream Laid Note, 2s. 0d. | Foolseap Pape -68. 64, 

Super Thick ditto ....38. 6d. | Black ordered Note, ‘five 

Patent Straw Paper ..28, 6d. Quires for «18. Od. 

mon Paper, 48. per re am. 
Superfine TY hick Cream Laid Envelopes, 6d. per 100, 
or 48. 6d. per 1,000. 
Good Copy-Books, 40 pages, 2s. per dozen, or 228, 6d. per gross. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
1, *CHANCERY- “LANE, and 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


‘WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


AWNS.—SAMUELSON’S PATENT 
SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING 
MOWING-MACHINES, 
cut the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any col 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are made of 
various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up t0 

those for horse draught, 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing the great 
saving in labour and time and the improvement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by these Machines, th be forwarded, post free, 
with Price-Lists, on receipt of applicat 

B. SAMUELSON, BRITANNIA WORKS, BANBURY. 

Loxpon Warxnouse : 76, CANNON-STREET WEST, CITY. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. } 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is = 
avoided : a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the i 
requisite resisting power issupplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD an 
PATENT LEVEK, fitting with so much ease and closeuess t 
it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descrip: 
tive Circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168,, 218., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d., postage, 1 
ouble Truss, 318. » 428, and 528. 8d., postage, 18. 
P.O. 0, made payable to Joun Wuite, Post-olfiee, Piccadilly 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Theyare pore’ 

light in texture, and inexpensive and are drawn on Tike an ordi 
nary stocking. Price 48. 6d 8. 6d. 108. and 16s. each, postage 


JOHN WHITE, rt 228, PICCADILLY, London 
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ENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, aud Maker of 
jhe Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchange. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 

COFFEES in Engiand are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 

C0. Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
Tea, 28. 8d., 28 10d., 38. ana. 48.; rich Souchong, 38. 8d., 

. and 48, Pure Coffees, 1 -» 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 18. 4d., 18. 6d. 

and 18. sd. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408. sent carriage-free 

{oan railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 

patfree. Sugars at Soceppee: All goods carriage-free within 

digit miles of the Cit 


pea - 

EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (“The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 
qthe Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
(orabill, London, E.C.—** Having purchased through my own 
ots,and in the’ ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
the several qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs. 
Strachan & Co., 1 have subjected the whole of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 

gations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
Afall Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, can be had 
application to Messrs. Srracuan & Co, 26,Cornhill, E. ‘C. London. 

Carts to all parts of London daily. 








1 LLSOPP” S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all ‘the Faculty, may now be 
hadin the finest condition of Messrs. HARRIN GTON PARKER 
£00. 54, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution the Public peed ash Ta Imitations 
of their world-re 
WORCESTERSHIRE $ SAUCE, 
Purchasers should 
ASK FOR LBA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
#x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, he = 
uster; Messrs, CROSSE & BLACKY WELL, London, &ec. &¢.; 
by Gro Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


gobhee —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
ER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. omer 

Sable pom simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchase’ 
sre respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
vhich somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE'S 
SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential 
advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Right, are able to announce the following considerably 











REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 0d. 
” 3 ” 4 ” 378. 6d, 


5 


” ” 5 ” 458. Od. 
Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of almost all respect- 
able Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each pbPring 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, ‘* Tucker’s Paten' 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 

CHIMNEY- *PTEC ES.—Buyers of — above are re quested, 
before fiuaily deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BUKTO 
oo ROOMS. They contain such rs pt... of PEN. 

VE RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRKE- 

IhosS LANG GENE RAL LRON MUNGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright ea with ormolu 
qmaments and two sets of bars, 31. 158. to 331, lua; Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to sl. 128.; Steel eee 21. 158. to 
ll; Ditto, with rich were ormaments, from 2I. 158. to re 
Chimney- ~pieces, from 11. &8. 801; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. 
et to 4/. 48.—The BURTON = all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ate LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest aud most varied ever submitted the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Bedsteads, FLOM. .. .occceee +.128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from . ene ~ 0d. to £6 08. each, 
Lamps (Modérateur), “from” 8. Od. to £8 108, each. 
(All other — at thie’ came rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil.. . per gallon, 


e 

UTLERY, WARRAN {TED.—The most 

varied assortment pa ABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
Warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative a because of the largeness of the sales. 
j}inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. 
per dozen; desserts to match, 108.; if to balance, éd. per dozen 
extra; carvers, 48, 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from’ 208. to 278. 6d. 
Perdozen; extra fine ivory, 328.; if with h silver ferrules, 308. to 
8. ; white bone table knives, 63, per dozen ; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 

. per pair; black horn table knives, 78. per dozen ; 
desserts, 68.; carvers, 28. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knivesand 
forks, 6°. per dozen’; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated tish carvers. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
behad gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 40v Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish- -Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles 
locks, Tuble Cutlery, Baths, T oilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an 
8 Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
Vith Lists of Prices, and =ene of the Twenty large Show-rooms, 
|, Uxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, an . Newman-street; 
45and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


TOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c, all made with fire-brick 
ings, and entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
Which, from their liability to become overheated, are dangerous, 
r= render the atmosphere offensive. These Stoves burn little 
el, may he had with or without open fire, and to burn through- 
out the cold season, if mpunieet, Sy arh t soing out. Seg ct 
eeetases forwarded, FREDERIC DWARDS & SON 
May Stove and Kitchen Range Sendetenen 49, GREA’ mf 
Mijn Ri, LwokOUeH- ‘STREET, W. For 26years in Poland-street, 




















45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 ear from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert W.. 08. 
All Articles marked in plai 
Ornamental Glass, English and ia pista f table for Presents. 
Mess, Export aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their es which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTHO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LONDON —22, ao. St. James's, §.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, 
DUBLIN— College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
irmingham, 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent a by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


URROW’S SIX- GUINEA LANDSCAPE 
GLASSES.—These fine Instruments, combining all the 
latest improvements, are the best FIELD GLASSES that can 
be purchased. Sent on receipt of P.-O. Orders to W. & J. Bur- 


row, Malvern, 
SOLE LONDON AGENTS: 
For the Ciry—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For the West Exp—B. ARN NOLD, 72, Baker-street. 
HUBB’ Ss PATENT SAFES—the most most 


secure against Fire and Thieves 


CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolves 
hampton. 


ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGs, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, 500 other 
articles for Home or C oa Travelling. Illustrated Cata- 
logue post free. —J.W.ALLEN, Manufacturer aud Patentee, 22 

and 31, West Strand, aa W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 

Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chinese and other Mattings, 

and Door-Mats of the Vest quality, at the lowest prices.—T. 
TRELO AR, Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C, 


= 
Ny ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
OXFORD-STREET. —SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
of the Marquis of Westmiuster’s refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joan Mortlock 
s a to decrease his RICH Stock, and is prepared to make 
reat allowance for Cash,—250, OXBORD-STRELY, and 538, 
PARK: STREET, near Hyde Park. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopotd of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world, as the safest, ——— and most effectual 
y for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS; 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 
































SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., Physician 


in ee to the Queen in leeland: —**I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Uil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to create disgust, 
aud a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’ 's guarantee to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal eflicacy.” 


Dr, GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—‘‘Dr. Granville 
has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil pro- 
duces the desired effect iu a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—"* I invariably prescribe Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that 1 am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed,” 


Dr. De Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O17 is sold only in 
IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 28 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 93. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SoLe CoNnsIGNEES: 
___ANSAR, H ARFORD | “ CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Qc K HEADACHE, HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCY, and all BILIOUS DISORDERS, are im- 
mediately removed by 
DR. HUGO'S MEDICAL ATOMS, 

Bale bare a coerce taste, and may be eaten as confec ee 
—Sol 1s, 14d., 2, 9d. and 4s. 6d. per packet. Wholesa e 
ak Da Silva &’Co, Bride- Jane, Fleet- strect ; and sold by all 
respectable Druggists. 








A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PP Ss”? 3 Cc 0 C O 


A 
(commonly called mours Biot Homeopathic Cocoa). ‘ 





The delicious aroma, quiche’ wn smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its genera! beret ion asa 
most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packs iz labelled “ James 
Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” . 41b., and 1b. 
Packets, at 1s, 6d. per lb., by Grocers every - 


OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, Manu- 
factured by the WHEELEK & WILSON Mann facturing 
Company, with Recent ae oe LT — Cloth Presser, 
new st “ Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. Offices and Sale Rooms, 
139, REGENT-STREET, W., LONDON (late 462, Oxford street). 
Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. The Lock-stitch Se ewing 
Machine will Gather, Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch, with great 
rapidity, answers well for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, 
compact, and el = in design, the work will not ravel, and is the 
same on both sides; the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per 
minute; a child oe years old can work it, and the Machine is 
suitable alike for the Family or the Manufacturer, Iliustrated 
, with Testi 1s sratis and post free. 


\TETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and = § Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, Perfumery. The 
Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy ies uet, ‘Phe Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 2s., 38. 58. each.— Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
‘ooth Powder, 28. x per box.—Sole Establishment, 1306 and 131, 
OXFORD- STREE 


URABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 


paren of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
Wore yer were to the A ee letter :— From 














/ 





Bin ke Is, Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of Wight,— 
Second Testimonial.— March 10th, ”1852. —In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting ‘the Gutta-Percha ubing for 


Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apuerent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
is to be Se og: 4 in the houses that are being erected 

ere,” —— N.B om. this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSI VE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 14, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This Preparation is one of the benefits which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; t now the efficacy and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully dea cnaianted, by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
oe proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 
of the Present Age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
-- — and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vita 

sid by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 


EKETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. — Newly-invented Application of Chemically Pre- 
pared India-rubber in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates.— Mr. EPHRAIM MOSBELY, Surgeon- Dentist, sole 
inventor and patentee.—A new, penetal. and invaluable invention 
consisting in the adaptation e most absolute perfection 
and success, of CHEMIC TLL PREPARED INDIA-RUB- 
BER, asa lining tothe gold or bone fraine :—All sharp edges are 
avoided ; no spring wires or fastenings are required; a greatly 
increased freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural’ elasticity, 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most 
unerring accuracy, are secured ; while from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the ereatees gapport is given to 
the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums.—To be obtained auly at 9, Lower Grosvenor 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W 











Din EFORD’SPUREFLUID MAGNESIA 


been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
y the Medical Profession and uviversally accepted by the Public, 
4 the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, forms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. During "Hot Seasons and in Hot Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured eon the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 


digestion, bile, sick headache, acidity, heartburn, flatu- 
leucy, spasms, ‘ke Prepared only by James Cocke, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and os be had of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, 


at 1s. 14d., 28. Od., 48. Gd. aud 118. each. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT - DE- 


STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs. 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Moths in Furs, an 
every other species of Insects in all stuges of metamorphosis. 

An invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in Ladies’ Pet Dogs. 
It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without 
eee AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


Suid in Packets, 18., mo 6d. and 48. 6d. each, or post free for 14, 
~ Sid in size for 36 postage-stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist,79, St. P: he Churchyard, London, E 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

Diphtheria, Sore-throat, Quinsey, Mumps, and similar com 
plaints, always abound in wet weather, and are most safely and 
effectively subdued by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment at least 
twice a day upon the chest and glands of the throat. The Oint- 
ment penetrates the skin, reduces inflammation, and heals ulcer- 
ations. This treatment is sufficient for curing “the most serious 
and complicated throat affections, provided Holloway’s Pills be 
taken at the same time. When swallowing gives pain, the Oint- 
ment alone may be relied on till improving symptoms admit of 
painless deglutition. In Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Wh ro 
ing-Cough, the early stages of Consumption, Scarlatina and 
Measles, Holloway’s — are not less valuable in miti- 
gating their most troublesome features, and ultimately curipg. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, |x 


AT ail 
CHAPPELL’S, 5, NEW BOND-STREET)¥: 
wie 


NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. We hD 


5 GUINEAS, d th 
THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case ... : 5 pair 


THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Foot-boards sas as ay S the P. 


Fs : - ‘ Fourpe 
These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. Litera 


The 
ciple t 
THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, ~~ 

WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. aera 
matter’, 


Tuese Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, § "7," 


and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and § ¢tie. 
the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more closely § {7 : 
resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The § == 
construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly | U* 


suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 


H 























The S! 

— — : : GUINEAS. B iyi 
1. EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... ove ve ose vee 45 BR Study of 
2, TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Six rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case ... si ‘ii ve ae 70 latin—I 
3. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Eight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 21 Octaves of Pedals ... se ve 85 Uf Miner 
1D: mee 

ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects mis: 

= ° ° . French I 

the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will § si 
be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They ff fet 
have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the Chemie 
bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in § ii 
other Harmoniums. Trin 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL files 

Ph.J 

; IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES:— Piltien 

No. ; a GUINEAS, fh Jarlspre 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case aes da See a 2a Ber 

° ° f. Student: 

2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto a er axe eam 35 fhuilies 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) ... 60  ‘anire 
ships wi 

5 a on Pa Lr oR DT Greek, a 

— pari 

Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect em 
for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— Hs, od 

No. . . GUINEAS. No. GUINEAS. ra 
1. ONE STOP ... one ave ... Oak Case 10 7. ONE STOP ( With Percussion Action) Oak Case 16 Beiom 
2: Ditto shia mie ... Mahogany Case 12 | Rosewood 18 wards. 
8. THREE STOPS ... Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood 16 | . mist pr 
4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows of Vibrators) ... Oak 22 oe 3=— ~~ 
‘ Reswoed Cass 28 9. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak or Rosewood 382 pan 

5. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 40 Bf sindin 
6. TWELVE STOPS (four rows of Vibrators) 11. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 "Coles 
Oak or Rosewood Case 35 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 55 1 

ies Sh Peo 

: Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul's and ERS 
W estminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. &c., together with full descriptive Office 
Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to tations 
EpD\ 

CHAPPELL & CO., 49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET. Mina 

a ‘us 

Ba ae ap ap Ly Te EE EE aT 
py ALON oa wet, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellivgton-street aforesaid.— Agents: for Scorasb, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, kdinburgh;— for Tae.axD, Mr. of Sept 
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